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OUR COUNTRY. 

[Read by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe at the meeting 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution in 
the Old South Meeting house, Boston, in commem 
oration of April 19, 1775.) 

On primal rocks she wrote her name, 

The towns were reared on holy graves; 

The golden seed that bore her came 

Swift-winged with prayer o’er ocean waves. 





The Forest bowed his solemn crest 
And open flung his sylvan doors ; 
Fresh rivers led the appointed guests 

To clasp the wide-embracing shores. 


Till, fold by fold, the broidered land, 
To swell her virgin vestments, grew, 
While sages, strong in heart and hand, 

Her virtues’ fiery girdle drew. 


O exile of the wrath of kings! 
O pilgrim ark of liberty! 

The refuge of divinest things, 
Their record must abide in thee. 


First in the glories of thy front 
Let the crown jewel, truth, be found; 
Thy right hand fling with generous wont 
Love’s happy chain to farthest bound. 


Let justice with the faultless scales 
Hold fast the worship of thy sons; 
Thy commerce spread her shining sails 
Where no dark tide of rapine runs. 


So link thy ways to those of God, 
So follow firm the heavenly laws, 
That stars may greet thee warrior-browed, 
And storm-sped angels hail thy cause. 
O land—the measure of our prayers, 
Hope of the world in grief and wrong— 
Be thine the blessing of the year, 
The gift of faith, the crown of song! 


er 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 








The Ohio House of Representatives on 
April 24 passed the Senate Bill, extend- 
ing school suffrage to women. Ohio thus 
falls into line, making the twenty-third 
State in which women can vote for school 
Officers. Which State will be the next 
to join the procession? 


+or—— 


The WOMAN’S JOURNAL dove is called 
upon to come out so often now-a-days 
that it seems as if the time might be near 
when she will not have to return into the 
ark at all. She has had occasion to flap 
her white wings within the last three 
weeks over Iowa, Kentucky and Ohio. 


—_—_——————“~or———""" 


Miss Anna Gardner’s dainty little vol- 
ume, ‘*The Golden Rod and Other Poems,” 
has reached its second edition. Several 


' 





WoMAN’S JOURNAL. All of them are 
characterized by a high moral tone, sweet 
and pure sentiments, a keen appreciation 
of the exquisite beauty of nature, and an 
earnest sympathy with righteous reforms. 
The need of so soon issuing a second edi- 
tion indicates that Miss Gardner’s work is 
appreciated by her friends. 


—— ee 
Mrs. Cornelia H. B. Rodgers, a wealthy 
property holder on John Street, was the 
| first woman in Bridgeport, Ct., to register 
at the spring election. More than 100 
women took advantage of the new law 
and cast their ballots. 





or 

If all friends of woman suffrage and 
temperance, whatever their party affilia- 
'tlons, would ascertain beforehand the 
views of candidates for nomination as 
| State Senators and Representatives in 
their own districts, and would promote 
the nomination of suffragists and the re- 
jection of anti-suffragists by the caucuses, 
municipal woman suffrage would be car- 
ried next winter. The motto of suffragists 
from now until next November should be: 
| Look to the caucuses.” Interview the 
managers and question the aspirants. 
The fate of the bill next winter will be 
settled this year between May and Octo- 
ber. 


—_—— ee 


We ask special attention to the article 
| on this page, entitled ‘‘Women and Reg- 
istration.” School suffrage is the lever 
with which to win full municipal suffrage, 
as municipal suffrage in its turn may be 
made the lever with which to win full 
suffrage. Therefore we urge the women 
in each of the twenty-three States which 
| have already granted school suffrage to 
'make preparations for increasing the 
registration of women before the fall 
elections. Especially in Massachusetts, 
| where new and more liberal provisions 
for keeping on the lists the names of 
| women already registered are coupled 
| with a very objectionable city ordinance 
limiting women applying for registration 
to the short space of two weeks during 
the entire year, the women must be on 
, the alert. 
_—_+or—____—— 
WOMEN AND REGISTRATION. 


The Massachusetts School Suffrage 
Association calls the attention of 
assessors and registrars of cities and 
towns, and also of women voters, to the 
change in the law relating to the regis- 

| tration of women, approved April 16, 
' 1894, and which takes effect upon its 
passage. 

The law requires that ‘“‘the registrars 
shall transmit, before the first day of 
May, to the assessors, a list of women 

| whose names are contained upon the reg- 
| ister of voters, together with their resi- 
dences, as they appear on the register of 
| the preceding year.” 
| The assessors ‘shall inquire at the 
residences of the women voters whose 
| names are contained in the list trans- 
‘mitted to said assessors by the regis- 
trars, whether such women voters are 
residents thereat, and shall thereupon 
| make a list of women voters so found by 
them.” 

The assessors must transmit this list to 
the registrars, who shall enter the names 
on the list of qualified voters. The law 
permitting women to send in a written 
request for registration is repealed. 

The assessors will begin their annual 
canvass May 1, and women voters should 

| be careful that their names are properly 
reported to them. Women voters who 
have changed their residences since last 

_ May, or who have changed their name by 

| marriage, and women who were not reg- 
istered in 1893, will be obliged to appear 

| personally before the registrars for regis- 

, tration. By a recent change in State law 

| neither men nor women can register until 
Sept. 1. 

The women voters of Boston should 

bear in mind the fact that their time for 

| registration has been greatly curtailed by 
a city ordinance passed in 1893, which, as 
interpreted by the registrars, prevents 
the registration of women until the day 
succeeding the annual State election. 
The present Legislature has passed a law 
by which registration is closed three 
weeks before election. 

This year the women of Boston will have 


of these poems were first published in the 


| just two weeks in which to register—from | 


| Nov. 7 to Nov. 22—unless the city ordi- 
| nance can be changed. 
Exchanges in other cities and towns are 





requested to copy the above, except the 
last paragraph, which refers to Boston 
only. 

_-—~+or—_—_—_—_ 


4& WOMAN SUFFRAGE SYMPOSIUM. 


The growing prominence given to 


Courier, April 15, on ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
and the Convention,” says in conclusion : 
It may be confidently expected that the 


woman suffrage proposition will not be 
wholly rejected or ignored by the Conven- 


| tion, and that some favorable action in 


woman suffrage by the press as a current | 


question is significant. The Boston Daily 


Journal has steadily mat#tained an atti- | 


tude of opposition, but a leading feature 
of its issue for April 15 was a syndicate 
symposium by twenty prominent women 
who, over their own signatures, give their 
views on ‘Woman in Politics.”” Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Sarah Orne Jewett, Frances 
E. Willard, Lillie Devereux Blake, Jennie 
June Croly, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Mre. 
Russell Sage, and ‘“‘Grace Greenwood” ex- 
press themselves decidedly in favor of the 
ballot for women. Mary Mapes Dodge is 
not impatient for the privilege, but would 
vote. So would Olive Thorne Miller. 


relation to it will be taken by that body. 
Harper's Weekly for April 14 contains 


| an articleon ‘‘New York’s Constitutional 


Convention,” by Charles E. Fitch, in 
which it is said: 
It is not pects that the appeal of 


woman for the privilege of voting will be 
wholly ignored. The advocates of woman 


| suffrage are engaged in an active canvass 





Louise Chandler Moulton and Christine | 


Terhune Herrick would vote as a duty, 
but do not want to. 
Beecher is neutral. Mre. Julia C. R. 
Dorr is not yet convinced that suffrage 
would be an advantage to women, but 
holds that they would use it. Mrs. Frank 
Leslie is doubtful of its expediency. Mrs- 
E. D.E.N.Southworth would not vote, but 
is willing that other women should, if a 
majority wish to. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
wou'd not vote, and confesses ignorance 
of the question. Gail Hamilton and 
Marion Harland are decidedly opposed. 
Mrs. Ada Crisp, sister-in-law of Speaker 
Crisp, expresses dissatisfaction with the 
disrespectful way in which the question 
is treated by some masculine editors, and 
thinks the women should be allowed to 
decide it. 

It will be noticed that these twenty 
‘prominent women,” with one or two ex- 


ceptions, are authors or writers for the | 
One is pre-eminent in the temper- | 


press. 
ance reform. One is a pioneer in the med- 
ical profession; two in the journalistic. 
Several are church women; several are 
active in women’s clubs; several are 
women who have led quiet, retired lives, 
and whose personal presence is almost 
unknown outside of their respective social 
circles. Only two, Miss Willard and Mrs. 
Blake, can be ranked as platform agita- 
tors in the suffrage movement. All are 
women of mature years, at least half are 
crowned with silver hair, probably a ma- 
jority are mothers; only four are spin- 
sters. 

Omitting Mrs. Crisp, who fails to indi- 
cate her personal opinion, let us see how 
these nineteen women, from as many dif- 
ferent homes and social circles, can be 
classed on the question of giving women 
the ballot. Five are distinctly opposed, 
nine are distinctly in favor, and five may 
be termed ‘‘doubtful,” but friendly. Of 
the five opposed, two would vote, if the 
franchise were extended to women, one 
would not, one does not say what she 
would do. Of the five ‘‘doubtfuls,” two 
would vote, one would not, and two do 
not say whether they would. Conse- 
quently, of the nineteen women, only five 
are ‘‘remonstrants,’’ and only three de- 
clare that they would not vote if they 
could. 

This symposium, with some additions 
and some omissions, was published in the 
Brooklyn daily Standard- Union, the New 
York daily Press, the London (Can.) 
daily Advertiser and in other leading news- 
papers. It was collected by Mrs. Ada 
Crisp, who says of its contributors: 
‘*There is not one who does not represent, 
with equal grace and ability, the woman 
of thought, the woman of action and the 
woman of the fireside.” 

It is gratifying that, through this sy m- 
posium, suffrage views have obtained so 
wide a circulation, and that its consensus 
of opinion, as shown above, effectually 
contradicts the oft-repeated assumptions 
that the majority of women are opposed 
to the extension of suffrage and that the 
best women would not vote. 


In the large Saturday issue of the N. Y. 
Mail and Express, April 21, were published 
signed articles contributed by Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage, Mrs. E. D. S. Townsend, 
Mrs. L. Weber, Adele M. Fielde, Eleanor 
Butler Sanders and Mrs. M. Agar Dun- 
bar. The same paper contains the second 
of two articles opposed to woman suf- 
frage written by A. Willis Lightbourn. 
These are calling out answers from 


Mrs. Henry Ward | 





numerous women who believe that they 
are entitled to the ballot. | 
An editorial leader in the Buffalo Daily | 


in its behalf, and will flood the conven- 
tion with petitions and memorials. In 
New York, as in other Eastern States, it 
has not had constitutional sanction. In 
the convention of 1867 it had an insigni- 
ficant showing when the votes were 
counted, although George William Curtis 
made an eloquent speech in favor of strik- 
ing out the word ‘‘male” in the suffrage 
qualification clause. All that is now 
hoped for by its intelligent advocates is 
that it may be presented to the electors as 
a separate proposition, for the convention 
will hardly hazard its complete work by 
incorporating so radical a change in the 
text of the Constitution, and its cham- 
pions should be satistied with the oppor- 
tunity to have the people pass upon it in 
its integrity. F. M. A. 


2 
> 





WORKING GIRLS’ CLUB CONVENTION. 


A National Convention of Working 
Girls’ Clubs is to be held at Parker 
Memorial Building, Boston, on May 9, 10 
and 11, at the same time that the great 
biennial Congress of Women’s Clubs is 
being held in Philadelphia. Delegates 
will be present from every club belonging 
to the five recognized associations of 
Working Girls’ Clubs—those of New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia — with representatives from 
other societies interested in the welfare 
and advancement of working women. 

The purpose of this second national 
convention, the other having been held 
in New York in 1890, is to understand the 
mission of Working Girls’ Clubs, and 
obtain a broader outlook than the mere 
discussion of ways and means. Speakers 
have been chogen who are conversant 
with the different departments of club 
life, and who are qualified to give valuable 
information and suggestions on subjects 
of general interest to all who have the 
welfare of working women at heart. The 
following outline will be of interest to all 
women, whatever their lines of work: 


1. Club workers. 

a. What place have women of leisure and 
education in the clubs? What benefits come to 
them from engaging in club work ? 

2. Clubs in relation to the community. 

a. Relative advantages of large and small 
clubs. 

b. Do our clubs tend to be too exclusive? 

c. Is the club the best organization for arous- 
ing thought among girls? 

3. Educational work. 

a. Should the instraction tend to trade 
classes, or aim simply at individual develop- 
ment for home and society ? 

b. Best methods for keeping up interest in 
classes and promoting regular attendance. 

c. Which deserves the greater development, 
the educational or social side ? 

4. Social life in the club, 

a. Is it desirable to have sociables or dancing 
classes for young men and women? 

b. What form of social life is the most satis- 
factory ? 

5. Club finances. 

a. Best methods of filling the treasury. 

6. Summer life in the clubs. 

a. Accounts of summer classes, talks or 
sociables which have proved successful ? 

b. Vacation houses and summer holidays. 

c. Saturday afternoon excursions. 

7. Spiritual and moral aspects of club life. 

a. What are our clubs doing in developing 
the spiritual and moral life ? 

b. Influence of clubs on the home and the 
neighborhood. 

. Inside societies. 
Junior clubs. 
Benetit societies. 
Employment bureaus. 
Domestic circles. 
Choral unions. 
Union gymnasiums and drills. 


GENERAL TOPICS. 


1. Trade unions. 

a. Account of some successful trades unions 
of women in America. 

b. From an employer’s standpoint. 

c. From an employee’s standpoint. 

2. The problem of domestic service. 

3. Co-operative housekeeping and homes for 


rene ope 


| working girls. 


4. Home culture clubs. 

5. Chautauquan reading circles. 

6. Lunch clubs for working women. 

7. ‘Pin-money’’ workers. 

a. Are too many women entering business ? 


b. Has the woman who needs not work for 
money the moral right.to do so? Under what 
conditions? How can she be enlightened ? 

On the evening of Thursday, May 10, 
the convention will hold a public meeting 
in Music Hall. Addresses will be made 
by Miss Grace H. Dodge, president of the 
New York Association, by Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Pa!mer, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
and Dr. William J. Tucker, president of 
Dartmouth College. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Lapy HENRY SOMERSET visited Paris 
with her son for the Easter holidays. 
Miss Willard and Miss Anna Gordon went 
to Berlin to visit Mrs. Mary Bannister 
Willard, at her American Home Schoo 
for Young Women. They returned to 
London after a ten days’s absence to re- 
sume their work. It was a well-earned 
holiday. 


Mrs. SARAH D. KENT recently died at 
Bussellville, Pa., at the age of eighty-six 
years. She was an earnest advocate of 
woman suffrage. She was born in Chester 
County, married Danie) Kent in 1829, and 
continued to live on the farm where she 
was born till his death,a period of seventy- 
four years. Her home was a notable 
place for the entertainment of travelling 
Friends engaged in religious work. She 
was one of the first workers in the First 
Day School movement, and continued 
zealous in its duties until her death. For 
years she was a member of the Chester 
County W.C.T.U. A large and solemn 
meeting was held at the funeral, and 
several testimonies were spoken by 
Friends, She leaves five children and 
many grandchildren. 


Miss SUSAN STUART FRACKLETON, of 
Milwaukee, who has attained distinction 
as a potter, is said to have contributed the 
one really unique piese of ceramic art to 
the World’s Fair. She has received 
various medals and diplomas for superior 
work. The Queen of Italy has written 
her a personal letter complimenting her, 
and her work on china. ‘Tried by Fire” 
is used as a text book in the South Ken- 
sington Art Museum Library. She is 
president of the National League of Min- 
eral Painters. Another woman who has 
attained distinction as a potter is Mrs. 
Maria Longworth Storer, the founder of 
the Rookwood Pottery Company, of 
Cincinnati. She is a woman of wealth 
— leisure, and took to pottery as a diver- 
sicn. 

Murs. DuntaP-HoOpurms, through whose 
efforts was established, two years ago, the 
New York School of Applied Design for 
Women in West Twenty-third Street, is 
much interested in founding a similar 
school in London. When her health broke 
down last winter and she was obliged to 
go to England for a rest, she was sent for 
by Princess Christian, to enlighten her on 
the workings of the school. By her in- 
vitation Mrs. Hopkins spoke on the 
school at the Imperial Institute and at the 
Mansion House, and after the latter 
meeting, at which there were present the 
Lord Mayor, the Common Council, and 
great manufacturers and dealers, she 
received with the Princess and the Lord 
Mayor. Among the list of patronesses of 
the new scheme are Queen Victoria, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and others, 
including three Americans. Mrs. Hopkins 
has also been asked by the Minister of 
Education in France to assist in establish- 
ing a similar school there. 


Mrs. EMMA GOTTHEIL, wife of Prof, 
Richard J. H. Gottheil, of Columbia Col- 
lege, has been honored by the French 
Government, which has conferred upon 
her the title of Officer de 1’ Academie 
Francaise, in recognition of distinguished 
services rendered to the French language 
and literature. She is the only woman 
living in America who is entitled to wear 
the crossed palms of the Academy and 
the purple ribbon of an officer. She was 
born in Beyrout, Syria, and educated in 
Paris, where she studied until she was 
sixteen, at which age she graduated. 
From Paris she was sent by the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle to Beyrout to under- 
take educational work, and there she 
founded a school. This was in 1878. For 
four years she continued in this educa- 
tional work with gratifying success, and 
at the end of that time was called to 
Aleppo in Mesopotamia, where the same 
class of work claimed her attention. In 
that place she established a school for 
girls under the auspices of the same soci- 
ety, and the success here achieved was 
valuable in the extreme, for the numerical 
strength of the school was 320 scholars. 
From Aleppo, Mrs. Gottheil went to 
Alexandria, Egypt, and spent some 
months, her object being to further the 
views of the Alliance Francaise, a society 
formed for the purpose of making the 
French tongue a language that would be 
understood by all peoples on the globe. 
So far back as 1883 she spoks five lan- 
guages with fluency. Since that time 
she has learned English. 
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WIND-BLOWN PANSIES FROM PALMETTO 
LAND. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have been very busy since our Wash- 
ington meeting, and the bulk of my busi- 
ness has resulted from my efforts to scat- 
ter seed-thoughts, gleaned at that meet- 
ing, among the dear women and men of 
my home State. 

Yesterday there was a very hard wind- 
storm. At times the clouds of dust were 
so thick it was impossible to see through 
them. I had a lovely box of pansies 
blooming on the front piazza,and didn’t 
think to take that in or protectthem. So 
they got the full fury of the gale and dust ; 
yet this morning they looked out as 
brightly and hopefully as if the ‘‘late un- 
pleasantness” was forgotten, and I picked 
one gold and purple beauty for my hus- 
band’s buttonhole. Then it occurred to 
me that / had gone through a kindred ex- 
perience to the pansies and had been as 
severely wind-blown by ‘‘spirits from the 
vasty deep.” Yet I, too, found myself 
with hope and confidence unabated! 

The way of it was this. I sent back 
from Washington, as soon as [ could get 
a few moments to jot them down, my first 
impressions of the N. A. W. 58. A. to the 
Charleston News and Courier, hoping to 
let everybody in South Carolina know 
about the great attractions there embod- 
ied. My piece was put in promptly, with 
the delightful headline, ‘‘They will be 
Welcome,” meaning the woman suffrage 
convention when it comes to hold its 
session in the South next year at Atlanta. 
Of course that gave me a great uplift and 
deep sense of gratitude to the News and 
Courier. Like the pansies, I verily 
thought spring had come, and ‘‘wore my 
heart on my sleeve.” Jn a second com- 
munication at much greater length, I des- 
canted on the personnel of the woman 
suffrage meeting, and what was said. 
Alack, alack the day! And waesme! I 
was wounded in the house of my friends. 
My article was published, but with such 
editorial reflections that I felt as I did 
when, a child at school, I was called to 
endure a very unique style of punishment. 
Some other little girls and myself got to 
telling fairy tales under a big umbrella 
in a friend’s piazza, and came to school 
an hour late. Our teacher, a big red- 
headed man, said he would pat each of us 
on the head that time, but we richly de- 
served a switching, and would get it if 
we were ever delinquent again, and the 
pats in the presence of the whole school 
were worse than any switching! 

The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has already re- 
published the editorial, with such kind 
words for the writer as salved her 
wounds; but how differently we look at 
things? -My article, with the editorial 
protest, was commented on in letters to 
me by four of our brightest Southern suf- 
fragists. One said: ‘‘The editorial con- 
demning you is too shaky to stand alone,” 
ete.; another wrote: “I think the edi- 
torial protest is an excellent piece of 
humor, whether meant for that or not.” 
‘‘Georgia” called it amusing, and ‘‘Flor- 
ida’ was mightily tickled, and thought I 
should be so, too. But here in South 
Carolina a friend writes me to-day that 
she ‘‘has been provoked at the piece in 
the News and Courier, and wonders what 
could have possessed the editor, who was 
such a friend of yours (mine), to write it.” 
Still another calls the protest an ‘‘in- 
sult.” 

Well, I’m like the pansies after the 
wind quit blowing; I don’t think of it 
any more only with thankfulness that an 
extinguisher was not put on my pen- 
work for woman suffrage, for, besides 
the first two, a third article, in which I 
told of our ‘‘hearing before the Congres- 
sional Committee,” was given place in 
the News and Courier ; while later (in the 
last few days) the strongest plea I ever 
penned for woman suffrage straight from 
my heart, while inspired by the dreadful 
aspect of affairs at Darlington, also ap- 
peared in the News and Courier, which 
has the widest circulation in the State! 

The last Union Signal had an article 
from Mrs. French-Sheldon, in which she 
bore testimony to her immunity from 
African fever, by total abstinence from 
alcoholic drinks, and by certain hygienic 
observances. This is called ‘‘valuable 
testimony” as coming from an outsider. 
So the following declaration of Dr. Mal- 
colm M. Hanckel, of Greenville, S. C., as 
one not in sympathy with our movement, 
is encouraging. He isquotedin the same 
Charleston paper as saying: ‘‘The white 
voters are opposed, to a man, to woman 
suffrage, which movement is making 
decided progress in South Carolina.” 

I have to report four new names on 
our Equal Rights Association list, three 
of them gentle,loving mothers, devoted to 
their homes. Each said, as she wrote her 
name, ‘‘Mrs. Young, I am with you heart 
and soul.” And (as if to make the pan- 

sies utterly oblivious to any unfriendly 
wind that ever blew) a mother in Israel 
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writes me: “I wish you God speed in 
your noble work.” 
Viremia D. YOune. 
Fairfax, S. C., April 12, 1894. 
WITH VUR EXCHANGES. 


A number of valued exchanges have 
lately appeared in new and improved 
forms, or have given other evidences of 
progress and prosperity. Good House- 


best and most helpful of the numerous | 


household magazines, celebrated the 
beginning of its eighteenth volume by 
donning a new cover, on which its ‘bill 
of fare’’ is printed. The Silver Cross, 
New York, the organ of the order of 
King’s Daughters, has changed from mag- 
azine to quarto form, adopted a new 
design for its cover, and added a number 
of new and interesting departments. 
Mrs, Mary Lowe Dickinson is its editor, 
and Mrs. Isabella C. Davis its publisher. 
A notable article in the March number is 
a finely illustrated description of the 
Jennie Cassidy Infirmary, at Louisville, 
Ky. 

Zion's Herald, Boston, has changed its 
familiar double folio sheet to a sixteen- 
page quarto. Zion’s Herald has the dis- 
tinction of being the first weekly publica- 
tion of Methodism in the world. It was 
only a little sheet, 9x 16 inches, when 
started, January, 1823. It has always 
been ably edited and progressive, and it 
stands in the front rank of religious jour- 
nalism. Its editor, Dr. Charles Parkhurst, 
advocates equal rights and privileges for 
women in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and often has a friendly word 
for woman suffrage. 

The Baptist, Baltimore, Md., now 
appears in quarto form. The issue of 
April 4 contains a sermonette to women 
on ‘*Worry,” by Rev. P. G. Elson, of 
Fincastle, Va., who begins by making the 
honest confession, ‘You women have 
more occasion for worry than we men.” 

The Springfield (Mass.) Daily Republi- 
can celebrated its semi-centennial, on 
March 27, by issuing a paper of twenty- 
two pages with supplement, printed on 
its new press. The supplement was a 
fac-simile of the first issue of the daily, 
March 27,1844. The weekly was founded 
in 1824. The Springfield Republican has 
alwaysoccupied an enviable position as a 
clean, progressive and reliable journal. 
Among its editors have been some cf the 
best writers of the age. Its development 
has been on broad lines. It has acquired a 
national reputation, and it has good reason 
to be proud of its record and achieve- 
ments. It has been devoted to the 
interests of all the people, women includ- 
ed. In the Republican’s admirable sum- 
mary of ‘‘A half-century of progress,” we 
are reminded that “it was one of the 
earliest advocates of woman suffrage, and 
remains firm in the faith.” It is gratify- 
ing to know that the Republican “‘is and 
has been a business success ;” that it is a 
living refutation of the cowardly excuse 
made by sensational sheets that the peo- 
ple will not support a decent daily paper. 

The Boston Daily Traveller, under its 
new management, in its new home, with 
its new prize perfecting press and its new 
type-setting machines, has evidently en- 
tered upon a new era of prosperity. Its 
price has been reduced to one cent per 
copy, and the Saturday issues contain 
from twelve to sixteen pages of good 
reading matter. The Traveller ‘‘believes 
that woman’s cause is man’s,” and it gave 
& practical assurance of its faith by hold- 
ing a ladies’ reception on Saturday, 
March 17. In response to invitations 
sent out, hundreds of women visited the 
Traveller establishment on that day, and 
were cordially entertained and shown the 
process of making a great daily paper. 
The Traveller further signalized the day 
by publishing articles from Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, 
Miss Helen M. Winslow, and Miss Kate 
Sanborn, an illustrated paper on ‘‘Cycling 
for Women,” by Mrs. Mary Sargent 
Hopkins, and last but not least, an edi- 
torial leader strongly and ably advocating 
the extension of sutirage to women. 

F. M.A. 





GOOD WORK IN KENTUCKY. 


WILMORE, Ky., APRIL 16, 1894, 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

We have had such a glorious victory 
for equal rights here that I feel I must 
let our hosts rejoice with us. 

Our chieftain, Miss Laura Clay, by the 
invitation of the W. C. T. U., came down, 
and on the night of the 8th inst. gave a 
Bible-reading in the Methodist Church, 
subject: ‘The Bible for Equal Rights.” 

On Monday morning at nine o'clock 
about twenty came through a drenching 
rain to my room, and we organized a 
local association with fifteen members, 
six of whom were gentlemen. The fif- 
teen have since grown to thirty-two, and 
the end is not yet. 


On Monday evening, in the college | of discord which is making a farce of our 








chapel, Miss Clay gave a magnificent ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Equal Rights Work in 
Kentucky—What Has Been Done, and 
What We Hope to Do.” She showed the 
salutary effect the equal rights move- 
ment has already had on the Kentucky 
laws, noted the glaring injustice to 
women in many of the laws yet on the 
statute book, and showed that the 





advantages gained were sure of perpetua- 


| tion only by putting the ballot in the 
keeping, Springfield, Mass., one of the | hands of women. 








Among those who have joined the 
Association are five preachers, one of 
them the pastor of the Methodist church 
here, and my husband. He is not, how- 
ever, a recent convert, but has helped me 
and endorsed my work and preached from 
God’s word the Gospel of Equal Rights, 
for several years. Of the other preachers, 


| three are in school here. One, a professor 


in the college, also our president. 

You can say to Mrs. Virginia D. Young 
that one of them will go to South Corolina 
to help her fight the battle there. Another 
will go to Tennessee. We have a pro- 
gramme ready for an open session of our 
Association, and we expect our member- 
ship to reach at least forty. 

For all of which we thank God and take 
courage. 8S. H. SAWYER, 

Supt. Bible Study, Ky. E. R. A. 


— ~2 ——_ 
THE CASE OF MRS. GORMAN. 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace writes as fol- 
lows to the Providence Journal in regard 
to the case of Mrs. Margaret Gorman, of 
East Greenwich, R. I., already referred 
to in our columns: 


**‘Would Women Do Any Better?’ 
To the Editor of the Journal: 
The above question, which appeared 
editorially over my letter in the Journal 
of March 8, concerning the appeal of 
Margaret B. Gorman to the Town Council 
of East Greenwich, for an abatement of 
taxes, is a pertinent one, and I trust you 
will permit me to answer it as best I may, 
through the columns of your widely read 
paper. I suppose the question refers to 
the failure of the authorities of that town 
to enforce the law which prohibits any 
unlicensed traffic in intoxicating drinks, 
the voters having decided, by a large 
majority, fo grant no licenses. ‘*Would 
women,” if they had the sole governing 
power, ‘“‘do any better?” In the first 
place, the advocates of woman auffrage 
have never claimed that women alone 
would manage governmental affairs any 
better than men alone, and have never 
expressed any desire that the authority 
to manage them should be given exclu- 
sively to women. What we have always 
maintained is, that if the principle of 
self-government is true, it applies to 
women equally with men; that, if taxa- 
tion withvut representation is tyranny, it 
is as much so when it is inflicted on 
women as it is when inflicted on men; 
that if governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
the consent of women is as necessary as 
that of men, in order that the powers of 
the government be ‘‘just.”” We have, 
therefore, uniformly claimed that, in 
building up a just government it is abso- 
ne | necessary that men and women 
should be alike represented in its adminis- 
tration. Men and women are endowed 
with different qualities and qualifications, 
which are all needed to make complete 
any social or political organization. Who 
would think of establishing a household 
of human beings of both sexes and of all 
ages and dispositions with only a man at 
the head of it? 
A town is a larger household; a State 
or a nation a still larger one, and all of 
them need the co-operation of all the qual- 
ities and capabilities of both sexes to man- 
age their affairs properly. If there is any 
superiority in either sex'for such manage- 
ment, I am not sure but it is possessed 
by the women. When a husband and a 
father of a family is removed by death, 
how often have. we seen the wife and 
mother rise heroically to the emergency 
of the occasion? Gathering her little 
ones around her, she has said: ‘‘I will 
keep my children together; I will feed 
and clothe and school them.” If she has 
little or no money she will seek and find 
some employment by which she can sup- 
ort them; she will teach them to be 
elpful, and no labor will be too hard for 
herself in their behalf. But, when the 
wife and mother dies, leaving the father 
with a house full of children to care for 
and support, have we ever known him to 
succeed, whether there was money or not, 
except by bringing another woman into 
the house or by scattering his flock wher- 
ever he can find women to take charge of 
its members? 
In the organization of the United States 
Government, the best system ever yet | 
devised for humanity, the one great mis- | 
take of leaving the women unrepresented | 
has been of incalculable hindrance and | 
| mischief throughout the century. We | 
are suffering from it to-day, in every 
| department of our nationa), State and 
municipal life, in all our social, educa- 
tional, moral and domestic conditions. 
We need not go out of the State of Rhode 
Island to observe how useful women 
| would be in all public concerns, and how 
| these concerns fail to accomplish their 

purposes for the lack of the feminine 

qualities of mind and heart which women 
| would bring into them, were they per- 
| mitted to come in upon equal terms with | 

men. How, for instance, can we avoid 

thinking that a few sensible women, step- 
| ping into our State House to-morrow, 
| crowned with equal power and authority, 

would help the wise men there to 
| Straighten out the knotted, tangled web 








legislative proceedings? How can we 
help Claking what could be done by 
women, clothed with opportunity, to 
make clean and pure the streets of our 
beautiful city of Providence, wherein our 
boys and our girls might walk safely, 
had the mothers, wives and daughters the 
ballot in their hands, whereby they could 
close and abolish its places of temptation? 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage 
Association, in a circular just issued, 
declares that ‘‘Women are now voting in 
many parts of the world. In the United 
States, the women of Wyoming have 
enjoyed the right of suffrage for twenty- 
five years, and, since its admission as a 
State, have participated in one presiden- 
tial election. The unvarying testimony 
from that State is that woman suffrage 
has contributed greatly to the welfare of 
its people. 

‘*In Kangas, ever since the erection of 
its State Government, women have voted 
upon school questions, and, for seven 
years, have exercised municipal suffrage. 
So favorable have been the results of 
these forms of woman suffrage that an 
amendment to the State Constitution, 
extending full suffrage to the female citi- 
zens, is to be submitted tothe male elec- 
tors of Kansas next November, and both 
the Republican and the Populist parties 
are pledged to its support. Colorado, 
bounded on the north by Wyoming and 
on the east by Kansas, having witnessed 
the good results of woman suffrage in 
these States, has recently enfranchised its 
women, by the votes of its men, so that 
we have now two States where women 
enjoy full equality with men, as respects 
the suffrage.” 

We who are laboring in Rhode Island 
to secure equality of representation for 
the women of our State, do firmly and 
conscientiously believe that, while women 
might not ‘‘do any better” than men in 
administering the affairs of a govern- 
ment alone, men and women together 
would carry out and advance the princi- 
ples on which our Government is based 
far better that it is now done by men 
alone. E. B. CHACE. 

Valley Falis, March 27, 1894. 


$$ 


ARBOR DAY IN FLORIDA. 


GREEN COVE SPRINGS, oi” } 
APRIL 14, 1894. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


Arbor Day in this State comes on Feb. 
2, very early in the year. On that day 
the name of Lucy Stone was honored in 
this place, by the dedication of a tree to 
her memory. 

The following are the words of Miss 
Georgia McCullough, the young woman 
who made the appropriate speech, on that 
occasion : 


Less than half a century ago women 
did not enjoy the liberties they now do, 
either legally, intellectually, socially, or 
physically. 

In the past a woman has been a mere 
servant, belonging till marriage to her 
father and after marriage to her husband. 
She could own no property. After mar- 
riage,all her belongings, even to her cloth- 
ing, became the property of her husband. 
Her education was such that she was not 
fitted to care for herself. Intellectually 
it was almost entirely neglected. The 
right to liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness was unknown to woman. She had 
not the liberty to choose her vocation in 
life; and what happiness could there be 
in a life confined to a narrow and uncon- 
genial sphere, into which no ray of intel- 
lectual light shines to brighten, glorify 
and uplift from the weary routine of 
work? 

Lately the education of woman has 
been recognized as an important, perhaps 
the chief factor of social progress. She is 
now aware that it is her highest duty to 
be the best possible kind of a human 
being, and to do whatever lies within her 
strength towards making this world the 
best kind of a place in which to live. For 
this, she has need of all the gifts with 
which she is by nature endowed. To de- 
prive her of any right, is not only doing 
woman an injustice, but an injustice to all 
mankind. 

The better condition of the women of 
to-day is in a great measure due to the 
eftorts of Lucy Stone. In recognition of 
the great work she has done in elevating 
and ennobling humanity, we, with all 
gratitude, dedicate to her this tree. 

When Lucy Stone was born her mother 
wept because she was a girl, because girls 
then had such a hard time. She little 
dreamed that her daughter was to have 
such an influence and power in helping 
to shape the destiny and increase the 
happiness of women; little dreamed that 
mother that her daughter was to help 
right the great wrongs of her country! 

As Lucy Stone grew to maturity, she 
developed a strength of mind and 


| character which could not be crushed by 


any law, either social or legal. She asked 
her father to give her a college education, 
the same her brother was receiving. He 
only laughed at her; but finding her per- 
sistent, told her that if she could make 
enough money to send herself, she might 
go. Lucy told her father that she would 
some time have a college education. She 
entered Oberlin College, in Ohio, the only 
college that then admitted both sexes. 
After graduating she spent her time in 
teaching, lecturing and working for the 
higher education of woman, and for her 
political and social liberty. Fora quarter 
of a century she has been one of the edi- 
tors of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, the aim 
of which is to secure to women her 
rights. 

‘Then all honor and thanksgiving to 
Lucy Stone, who spent her life in en- 
deavors to secure to woman her legal, poli- 
tical, educational and civil rights. To 
her all women and all men owe a debt of 
gratitude; for in bettering the condition 
of women, she has elevated all mankind, 


since men and women must rise or fall 
together. 

These words were received with hearty 
applause. Even the young men and boys 
seemed to appreciate what had been 
gained for their mothers and sisters by 
dear, departed Lucy Stone. 5. B. 8. 





tor 


COLORADO VOTE BY COUNTIES. 


The following table of the Colorado 
vote by counties on the woman suffrage 
amendment, compiled by Miss Helen M. 
Reynolds for the WomaN’s JouRNAL, 
shows that the counties which gave Pop- 
ulist majorities gave also, as a rule, the 
largest majorities for the amendment; 
while all the counties where Mexicans 
predominate voted heavily against wom- 
an suffrage. 


Arapahoe, R., 915 for, entire vote 22,706. 

Archuleta, R. and D., 16 against. (Mex.) 

Baca, D. and R., 28 for. All Farmer’s Alliance. 

Bent, D. and R., 132 for. All Farmer’s Alli- 
ance. 

Boulder, P., 711 for. 

Chaffee, 278 for. 

Cheyenne, R., 29 for. 
strong. 

Clear Creek, P., 340 for. 

Conejos, R., 350 against. Mexicans and Re- 
publicans voted against. 

Costilla, R. and D., 296 against. Mexicans 
and Republicans voted against. 

Custer, R. and D., 23 for. Germans, all Re- 
publicans. opposed. 

Delta, P., 274 for. 

Dolores, P., 173 for. 

Douglas, R. and D., 1 against. 

Eagle, P., 158 for. 

Elvert, D. and R., ll for. Alliance. 

El Paso, R. and P., 687 for. Every Populist 
precinct went for. 

Fremont, P., 202 for. 

Garfield, P. and R., 204 for. Republican pre- 
cincts against. 
. srene, R. and D., 24 against. Vote very 

ght. 

Gilpin, R. and P., 122 for. League of 400 
members. 
_ Gunnison, R., D. and P., 166 for. Good men 
in all parties helped; foreign mining vote all 
against. 

Hinsdale, P., 113 for. 

Huerfano, R. and D., 509 against. Foreign- 
ers, Mexicans and liquor. 

Jefferson, R. and D., 327 for. Leader of Re- 
publicans good suffragist. 
‘ Kiowa, R. and D., 68 for. All Alliance men 
or. 

Kit Carson, P.,102 for. All Alliance men for. 

Lake, R., P. and D., 127 against. Foreigners, 
Catholics and liquor. 

La Plata, R., D. and P., 355 against. Only 
Populists voted for. 

Larimer, P., 581 for. 

Las Animas, D. and R., 1,148 against. Mexi- 
can Co. 

Lincoin, R., 15 against. Strongly Republican. 

Logan, R. and P., 125 for. Alliance men for. 

Mesa, P., 575 for. 

Mineral P. and R., 195 for. 

Montezuma, R. D. and P., 194 for. 

Montrose, P., 202 for. 

Morgan, P. and R., 132 for. Alliance vote. 

Otero, P., 256 for. Alliance and Prohibition. 

Ouray, P., 117 for. 

Aaa P.and R., 2 against. Foreign mining 
vote. 

Phillips, R., 144 for. Heavy Alliance vote. 

Pitkin, P., 409 for. 

Prowers, R., D. and P., 83 for. Alliance. 
_ Pueblo, R., 550 against. Republican and 
liquor combined solid against. 

Rio Blanco, R., D. and P., 41 for. Alliance. 

Rio Grande, P., 219 for. 

Routt, D., R. and P., 118 for. Alliance. 

Saguache, P., 84 for. Heavy Mexican vote 
against. 

San Juan, P., 96 for. 

San Miguel, P., 28 for. 

Sedgwick, R., P. and D., 65 for. Alliance 
strong. 

Summit, P., 101 for. 

Washington, P., R. and D., 88 for. Alliance 
strong. 

Weld, R. and P., 773 for. Prohibition and 
Alliance strong. 

Yuma, P. and R., 82 for. Alliance strong. 


Where counties are mixed the strongest 
vote last fall stands first, as in Yuma, the 
Populists elected more candidates than 
the Republicans. 





Farmer's Alliance 
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WOMEN VOTERS NEEDED IN KENTUCKY. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Reading the protest of the Boston 
Woman’s Rescue League against the 
Breckinridge style of Kentucky chivalry, 
one cannot but be impressed with the 
new ammunition this case supplies in be- 
half of woman suffrage. Spontaneously 
springs the question: ‘*Had the mothers 
and wives of Kentucky control of the 
caucus and ballot-box, would this man 
have been elected to Congress? Would 
woman’s intuition have availed versus 
men’s heralding ?” 

Concede that school girls and the more 
ignorant and unsophisticated look no 
further than adroitly acquired titles, 
would not women’s wit have put the 
electors on inquiry? Here is what 
school-girls and the rabble looked at— 
what they were told by stump orators 
(without any necessity of looking at 
White’s National Cyclopedia of American 
Biography). 

Breckinridge, Wm. Campbell Preston; 
born in Baltimore, 1837; son of R. J. 
Breckinridge, a pious Presbyterian divine, 
and Sophonisba, daughter of Gen. Fran- 
cis Preston and granddaughter of Gen. 
Wm. Campbell; captain in Raider John 
HH. Morgan’s cavalry; ‘“‘conspicuous gal- 
lantry ;” made colonel in 1866; two years 
editor of the Lexington Observer and 
Reporter ; five years professor of equity 
and jurisprudence in Kentucky Univer- 
sity; three colleges conferred on him 
LL. D.; his first wife, Lucretia H., a 





granddaughter of Henry Clay ; his second, 
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Issa, granddaughter of Gen. Joseph 
Desha. 

And if this were not enough of 
prestige to win the unquestioning con- 
fidence of school-girls and the mas- 
culine monopoly voters, we have the 
adage, ‘Blood will tell.” Though 
no very nigh kith, there is, of the same 
surname in the same State, Breckinridge, 
John Cabell; born near Lexington, Ky.., 
1821; died 1875; vice-president in Bu- 
chanan’s administration; candidate for 
presidency in 1860; carrying against 
Lincoln, Douglass and Bell all the South- 
ern States except four; grandson of Jobn 
Breckinridge, U. 8S. Senator and attorney- 
general; commanded Bragg’s right wing 
at Murfreesboro in 1862; Secretary of 
War in Jeff. Davis’ cabinet in 1865; was 
at Chicamauga, Cold Harbor, etc. 

Behind all this blazonry, ® woman 
voter or at least a woman lawyer (for 
already there are female lawyers in Ken- 
tucky, as Mrs. Robinson tells us in her 
list in the Green Bag), would have been 
instinctively ‘‘put on inquiry,” as courts 
of chancery say. She might have fer- 
reted out certain of the antecedents of 
the individuals of thetribe. A single one 
will suffice for an illustration, namely, 
the academic, florid, effusive, not to say 
flamboyant style of John Cabell Brecken- 
ridge, Sr., exhibited in an argument in 
1822, in a will case, Johnson vs. Moore’s 
heirs, reported in the first volume of Lit- 
tell’s Ky. Reports, page 371. His bad 
taste in the passage on page 382, concern- 
ing ‘‘the sacred historian” and ‘‘the vir- 
gin daughters of Lot,” would, in a caucus 
of women, have sent the vote of every 
Kentucky wife and mother to the oppos- 
ing candidate. B. F. 
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RESPECTIVE BRAINS. 


It being frequently asserted that man 
is the mental superior of woman, owing 
to his greater volume or weight of brain, 
it may not be amiss to simplify a few 
scientific conclusions regarding the brains 
of the sexes. 

‘*Neither chemical nor physical exami- 
nation of the brain by means of the 
microscope,” asserts Professor Biichner, 
“has yet shown any real difference 
between the two species of brain by which 
any distinction of functional capacity can 
be discovered.” 

Like Biichner, Professor Briihl ‘‘finds 
no difference in tissue elements,’ there- 
fore he claims the absolute intellectual 
equality of man and woman. Besides 
this fundamental claim, he proves his cer- 
tainty upon a basis of proportion. It is 
not disputed that man’s brain is forty- 
nine and one-half ounces where woman’s 
averages forty-five ounces, for the struc- 
tural brain, with the harmony of nature, 
should correspond to the general phy- 
sique. 

‘*As the brain is the centre of the whole 
nervous system, as well as the organ of 
mental function, so its volume must have 
a correspondence to the size and power of 
the nerve trunks that converge into it 
from all parts of the body,” according 
to H.S. Drayton in a recent article. 

Professor Briihl adds that, proportionate 
to her material weight, the brain of 
woman is slightly heavier than that of 
man. 

Another eminent German, Virchow, 
disposes of the fallacy that a large head 
betokens an extraordinary brain, by 
showing that the Greeks, a most intellec- 
tual race, are noticeably small headed. 
Again, occasionally, idiots have possessed 
ponderous crania; and the brain of one 
recorded idiot weighed more than that of 
Daniel Webster. 

Ergo, a woman need not be assertive- 
ly “strong-minded,” to maintain the 
equality of brain, nor when occasion re- 
quires need she dread to declaim with 
subtle truth in lieu of the poet’s deprecia- 
tion that— 

‘*Woman is the lesser man.”’ 
ANNIE G. MURRAY. 


~~ 
or 


WHAT RAMABAI SAID TO LUCY STONE, 


Mrs. Rosa Miller Avery in the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean says: 


In your paper you say: ‘*When sweet- 
hearts and wives to a very considerable 
number unite in a demand for suffrage, 
Congress will drop all other business to 
make a legal gift of it. The movement of 
the suffragists should not be to overcome 
men but to convert women,” etc. 

If taxation without representation is 
tyranny, then should not women vote? 
Justice and not numbers should dictate 
to Congress in this matter, since the basic 
principle of constitutional government in 
the United States declares its vested 
power in the ‘‘consent of the governed.” 
It is the saddest and darkest blot on our 
boasted civilization that any portion of 
our American women are so lacking in 
love of country and home thst they do 
not desire to become voting citizens of 
this Republic! While I admit the truth 
of your statement concerning the indifter- 
ence of women, it is best answered by 
Pundita Ramabai’s response to the in- 








quiry if her ‘‘countrywomen did not re- 


gard her as a heaven-sent angel to deliver 
toem out of the horrible cruelties and 
slavery of wife and widowhood.” ‘Oh, 
no,” she replied, ‘‘they think it is un- 
womanly and a disgrace to make any 
change even for the better in their condi- 
tion. It is not easy work to convert them. 
When Lucy Stone asked Ramabai how 
the women of India received her Chris- 
tianized views, she quickly replied: ‘Just 
as your American women think it is un- 
womanly to vote who shali be rulers over 
them and their homes.” Ramabai’s 
school opened with two pupils, and for 
three weeks continued with that number. 
Since then it has been increasing in num- 
bers and influence. ‘he average Ameri- 
can women and the heathen women—the 


latter cover one-half of this globe—differ |. 


only in circumstance and degree in their 
superstitions. Witness,—The Mohamme- 
dan law forbids pigs, dogs, women, and 
other impure animals to enter their 
places of religious worship, the mosque. 
in the United States woman is denied 
citizenship and ranked with ‘** idiots, 
lunatics, criminals, and minors.” There 
was nv picture at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion as much commented upon as the one 
representing the spiritual face of Frances 
E. Wilimrd surrounded by the above- 
named political peers. The absurdity of 
& statutory regulation that places the 
world’s temperance representative in the 
same legal category with her nation’s out- 
laws was very educating, to say the least. 
I read about the assembling of women 
together in their homes not for gossip, 
but to study the lives and interpret the 
utterances of poets, prophets, and poli- 
ticians of bygone days, who suffered 
exile, poverty, and martyrdom for their 
thoughts and deeds and the world’s good. 
The natural outcome of this kind of study 
will lead thinking women to wish to in- 
terpret the impelling motive of the lead- 
ers of the reforms of to-day and read it in 
the light of to-morrow, when unborn 
generations will peruse the history of the 
woman's movement with wonder, love, 
and praise! 


Souls, full-statured, grow far-seeing. 
Rosa MILLER AVERY. 
Jdgewater, Ill. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, Mrs.Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton’s daughter, arrived 
last week in New York. She will spend 
some time in this country. Her ten-year- 
old daughter Noraaccompanies her. Mrs. 
Blatch is a beautiful woman and an elo- 
quent speaker, and will no doubt lend a 
helping hand in the New York campaign. 


“The Remonstrant” is a slowly fading 
picture in the growing light of the cen- 
tury. Nothing of weight in this line 
was reproduced at the recent legislative 
hearings. Like Agabus and his daughters, 
who tried to keep Paul from going to 
Jerusalem, they are quietly retiring before 
earnestness of purpose and a great con- 
viction.— Our Message. 

C. P. Putnam’s Sona, publishers of the 
authorized American edition of Miss 
Harraden’s clever story, “Ships that 
Pass in the Night,’ announce, for im- 
mediate publication, the American copy- 
right edition of a new book by the same | 
author, entitled ‘In Varying Moods.” 
They add to their volumes for summer 
reading, ‘‘Peak and Prairie,” by Anna 
Fuller, author of ‘‘Pratt Portraits” and 
‘*A Literary Courtship.” 


The second National Convention of 
Working Girls’ Clubs in Boston, May 9, 
10 and 11, will open Wednesday, May 9, 
at 930 A. M., in the Parker Memorial 
Hall, Berkeley Street. The day sessions 
will be held in this hall : morning meetings 
from 930 to 1130; afternoon meetings 
from 3 to 5. Discussions are expected 
on the industrial and social welfare 
of women, trades unions, ‘‘pin-money” 
workers, domestic service, co-operative 
and boarding homes, lunch clubs, and 
societies for home study. There will also 
be a public meeting in Music Hall, on 
Thursday, May 10, at 8 P.M., in place 
of the April reunion of the Massachusetts 
Association of Working Girls’ Clubs. 
Greetings by representatives of the New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Con- 
necticut Associations of Clubs. Addresses | 
by Miss Grace H. Dodge, Mrs. Alice | 
Freeman Palmer, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
United States Commissioner of Labor, 
and Dr. William J. Tucker, President of 
Dartmouth College. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 











A Miuitary GENIUs: Life of Anna Ella 
Carroll, of Maryland, ‘‘The great un- 
recognized member of Lincoln’s cabi- 
net.” Price $1.00. Address 8S. E. 
Blackwell, East Orange, N. J., or 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 


LOVE LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. 
By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Chicago and 
New York: F. T. Neely. Paper. Price, 
50 cents. 


KORADINE LETTERS. A Girl’s own Book. 
By Alice B. Stockham, M. D., and Lida 
Hood Talbot. Chicago: Alice B. Stock- 
ham & Co. 1893. 

These letters are ‘“‘planned to disclose 
to young girls knowledge usually with 
held from them. Koradine discovers her 





relations to creative life, and as the let- 
ters progress she grows into a knowledge 
of spiritual law, which includes all 
other, and is most important for all to 
understand.” She goes to boarding 
school, and writes letters descriptive of 
her various social experiences. H. B. B. 


THE PEERLESS COOK Book. Embracing 
more than 1,000 receipts and practical 
suggestions to Housekeepers. Spring- 
field: Mart Crowell & Kirkpatrick. 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WIND MYTHS. 


If you will put your ear against a tele- 
graph or telephone pole when the wind is 
blowing you will hear what the children 
of the Old World thought was the music 
of the wind gods. You can hear it among 
the pine-trees and the dry leaves of the 
oaks in winter. A bit of wire stretched 
firmly across one of your windows will 
make a harp for Aolus. 

When the Old World children heard the 
whispering winds in the reeds or among 
the trees they thought a god was there, 
and they told each other these stories 
about him: 

A child was born in a cave, and in three 
hours he had grown to bea man. Going 
out into the world he made a lyre from a 
tortoise shell from which he drew such 
music that the flowers swayed back and 
forth in a mystic dance in which all the 
birds and beasts joined. Then the very 
stones heard and leaped from the earth in 
a merry round, and as the musician’s 
heart grew more and more joyous in giv- 
ing joy to others his powers increased 
until he called the very dead from their 
resting places. 

Then wonder of wonders! his music 
reached the hearts of people who were 
doing wrong, and they dropped their evil 
ways and joined the happy throng of 
singers. 

I will not try to tell you all the names 
this god was given, for in each country 
he was called by a different one, and his 
history differs in various languages; but 
if you remember that sound is the one 
name upon his forehead, then you will be 
able to know him, whether he carries a 
reed pipe or a tortoise lyre. 

But the winds are not always gentle, and 
the hurricane must also take on a visibl: 
form; so we have stories of the grinders 
and crushers who are clothed in rain. In 
their hand are flery daggers, and you may 
hear their whips as they go upon their 
way; they roar like lions and the moun- 
tains shake beneath their tread. 

Of them an ancient poet wrote: ‘On 
what errand are you going, O winds? 
Lances gleam upon your shoulders,anklets 
on your feet, and golden cuirasses on 
your breasts; lightnings blazing with 
fire glow in your hands, and golden tiaras 
are towering on your heads.”— Our Little 


‘| Men and Women. 





HUMOROUS. 


Dot—Mamma says the cat is full of. 


*lectricity. 
Dick—Of course. Put your ear down 
on ’er an’ you can hear the trolley.” 


‘*Bangs’s son has a wonderful influence 
over him. Bangs goes to church regularly 
now. 

‘*How did he persuade his father?” 

‘*Well, you see he’s only three months 
old, and it was either go to church or 
take care of the baby.—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, 


A fellow, thinking to appear smart, er- 
tered a notion store on Main Street the 
other day, and said to one of the sales- 
women: 
bands here?” 

“Oh, yes, occasionally. Are you look- 
ing for a market?” 

“Yes,” said Smarty. 

‘*All right. 
cent counter.” —Golden Rule. 


Mother—How dic you iy that little 


girl you got acquainted wit 
Little Dot—I didn’t like her a bit. 
just horrid! 


her dolls that I didn’t geta chance to talk | 


about my dolls. 
‘*You remind me of my sister,” said a 


man at a restaurant where they have | 


waitresses, to one of the prettiest, with 
whom he sought to flirt. 

“Yes,” said she. ‘Now isn’t it funny? 
You remind me so much of my brother.” 


‘*Indeed,” said the graceful young map. | 


“In what way?” 

‘‘Why, he could never mind his own 
business.” 

And then the gossip ended. — Northwest 
Magazine. 


Yabsley—A man of your sense ought to 
know better than to be so superstitious. 
What is there in the number 13 that 
should make it any unluckier than any 
other? You can’t show a single instance 
to support your belief. 

Mudge—I can’t, eh? Where are the peo- 
ple who lived in the thirteenth century? 
Every last one of them is dead !—Jndian- 
apolis Journal. 


He was agmall boy much interested in 
the telephone. The telephone girl at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel put him upon a tall 
chair, and calling up a chum on the long 


‘*Ever have any call for hus- | 


Step right up on the ten- | 


She’s | 
She talked so much about 


distance wire, placed the receiver to his 
ear. He was so delighted that the first 
thing he told his mamma was that he had 
talked with a lady in Boston. 

‘*And what did you tell her, dear?” 

**I told her ‘hello,’ and then I told her 
my pame.” 

‘*What did she say ?” 

‘She said ‘Sput, sput, sput!’’’—New 
York Herald. 








“*T have taken several bottles of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and derive great benefit.” 
John Nelson, 639 E. Second Street, 
South Boston, Mass. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


are used in the 















preparation of 


ee 
W. BAKER & COS 


sreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble, 


| Ithas morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
a. with Starch, Arrowroot or 

. Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED, adoainaiiemeriien 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Ferris’ 








Beat for Health, Eco- r 
nomy and easy. / 
Buttons at front in- / 
8 BPS 


tons—ion't pull off, 
Cord - Edge Button 
Holes— won't wear out. 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO, 
CHIcaGo, Western 
Wholesale Depot 
Send for illus. circular. 


FERRIS BROS.; 


Mfrs. and Patentees. _ For Sale by All Leading Retotlers. 
Principal Ofice—3Al Broadway. New York. 
Branch Office—637 Market St., San Cal 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 


Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered : 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MA1 
TRESS PAps to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con 








the expense of a new one? 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAp to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattrer+ 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the ho! 
summer nights? One of our ‘‘A” Mattress Pads o1 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and a- 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If eve: 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions fo: 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to ur 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 














@ Literary and Family Paper @ 
Containing short stories by the best American 
and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 
tic needlework, home decoration, housekeep- 
| ing, women’s and children’s departments, 
fashion articles, practical hygiene. Each issue 
| is replete with practical hints and useful suge 
| <= the utmost value to every family, 
| im addition to the vast fund of gine | 
reading provided. No intelligent househol 
should be without it. A prominent featu 
| also, is an able editorial review of topics o 
| Current interest. 
| This popular journal will be sent on trial 
| 
| 


Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 


ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 

And in addition we will send absolutely free 
Ten Complete Novels by famous authors. 

Our liberal offer is made to introduce Tue 
| Current into thousands of homes where it is 

not already taken, as we kuow that having 
once subscribed for it you will always want to 
take it. Never bef>re was such an offer made, 
Do not delay. Subscribe atonce. Addressi¢ 

a 


The Current. Detroit, Mich. 





YWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
| Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
| Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, hi 


stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be a! | 
In that case you ough! | 











READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 


The Woman and Her Work. 
A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. 
By Rev. Lovis ALnert Banks, D.D. With 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


By Irene E. Jeaome. Chastely illuminated in 

Missal style. Exact fac-similes of the author’s 

original designs in color and gold. Printed in 

best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover design 

by theauthor Size,7xl0inches. Boxed, $2.00. 
A Companion to ‘‘The Fallow Field."’ 


Periwinkle. 


Poem, by Jutia C. R. Dorr. Ulustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoai, by Zvuima DeLacy 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut paper. Size. 84x11 inehts. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With tandsome cover.;, Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3 00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 
By Samvet ApamMs Drake, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Bo-ton,”’ ‘Decisive Events in 
American History,’’ etc. Illustrated by 20 large 
half-tone engravings Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt 
one, Size, 744 x 114% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By Curtis Gu1cp, author of ‘Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Agait,’’ Britons and Muscovites,’’ 
etc. An elegant volume of original verse, 
with more than 40 illustrations by Copeland 
and others. Small quarto. Size, 74x10 inches. 
$3 40, Full gilt. Gilt edges. Bexed. Price, 


The Rime of the Ancient!Mariner. 
By Samvugu TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. Nog. Paron, R. 8. A., with an 
Introductory Note by Francis H. Unpgr- 
woop, LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, 
accompanied bv the text from entirely new 
plates. Size, 74%x11 inches Cloth. Full 
gilt. Giltedges. Boxed. Price, $2.00. 

A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


Te Tates Kerru. Cloth. Illustrated 


All Around the Year 1894. 


Designs in color by J. Paviins SunrTsr. 
Printed on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, witb 
chain. ta-sels, and ring. Size, 44x5\% inches 
Boxed. Price. 50 cents. 
Completion of the ‘‘Navy Series’ of the Blu 
and the Gray. 
A Victorious Union. 
By Ouiver Optic. Above is the sixth volumeof 
The Blue and the Gray Series. 
lllustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 
All-Over-the-World Library. 
By Oxiver Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 
Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 
Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 
Cloth. tllustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories By J. F. TrRowBRipor. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


Cloth. 
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bas ira. 
AND DAILY TRANSCRIPT. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GEORGE W. CHILDs, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, FROM 1864 TO 1894 





GEORGE W. CHILDS DREXEL, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


The Ledger, 


Improved, illustrated, convenient in 
form, is one of the largest and best 
newspapers published anywhere — 
progressive and of high character. 
During 1894 the PUBLIC LEDGER 
will fully maintain the high position 
it has attained in journalism. It will 
print more news and more pure liter- 
ature than ever before in its history. 


ITS SPECIAL FEATURES ARE: 

All the news condensed and classi- 
fied. Important Matters in full, 
Classified Advertisements, as inter- 
esting as news and as much read. 


Independent Comment on the 
Events of the day. 

Reliable Financial 
Market Reports. 

State news complete and classified 

Social Events, Games and Sports, 
the Fashions of the day, Literary, 
Art, Farm and Garden, Scientific 
and Labor notes, Building Society 
news and Household articles. 

The DAILY LEDGER, by mail, 
to any address in the United States 
or Canada, 50 cents per month. 

Saturday’s LEDGER (weekly), 
a great home journal, that should 
be in every country home, $1.00 
per year. 


News and 





shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Ds GARMO. Ph. D.. President. 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE Sit "avs, 2 


ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 

raduate and graduate instruction Awards annually 
hes Europe:n Fellowships (value $5). five Graduate 
Scholarships (values 820), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, 
Teutonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, His- 
tory or Politics, Chemistry and Biology. Full under- 
graduate and graduate courses in these departroente, 
and in Philosophy and Physics. Graduate courres in 
Semitic languages. For Program or Graduate Pamph- 








let, address as above. 





A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers fo: 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes conce 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 


The annual Woman Suffrage Festival will be 
held in Music Hall, Boston, on Monday, May 
28, from 5 to 9.30 P.M. Further announce- 
ments next week. Tickets will be for sale at 
the Woman’s JovrNaL office on Monday, May 
7th. 

The annual meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
the vestry of Park Street Church in the morn- 
ing and afternoon of the same day, May 28; 
the morning session being devoted to the elsc- 
tion of officers and reading of reports from the 
several New England States, and the a'ternoon 
to brief addresses from speakers to be hereafter 
announced. 


TO FRIENDS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE, 


During the coming year two States—Kansas 
and New York—propose to amend their consti- 
tutions. The one national organization in our 
country which to-day stands for true and full 
self - government —the National - American 
Woman Saffrage Association—calls upon all 
honest citizens to help in the task of educating 
the people of these States to render justice to 
women in their constitution-amending. Every 
city, town and village in both States must hear 
the question presented by able speakers; mil- 
lions of printed arguments must be circulated, 
that the people may be able to decide intelligent- 
ly and without prejudice when this great ques- 
tion of right or wrong, of justice or injustice, is 
set before them at the polls. Money is urgently 
needed for this mission of educating the people 
into the principles of a true republic. But re- 
member the enormous results obtained by small 
contributions from millions. This appeal is to 
you. What will you do about it? Send in 
your contribution, whether small or large, to 
help in establishing the form of government 
promised by the founders of our Republic. 
Send all money direct to the Treasurer of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, of Warren, O. 
Acknowledgment of all sums received will be 
made through the suffrage papers. 

Susan B. Antuony, President. 
Evusn BATTELLE DIetTRIck, 
tary N. A. W.S. A. 


Cor. Secre- 
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THE LUCY STONE BIRTHDAY MEMORIAL 
FUND. 


The National- American Woman Suf- 
frage Association has prepared five thou- 
sand mite-boxes, each bearing a fine pict- 
ure of Lucy Stone, and designed for the 
collection of a memorial fund to be used 
for the Kansas campaign. Every State 
gained for full suffrage makes the task of 
enfranchising the women of the next State 
an easier one. In helping to procure full 
suffrage in Kansas every suffragist, there- 
fore, is helping her own especial State. 
If every mite-box is sent out and returned 
with one dollar, five thousand dollars 
will thus be readily raised to use in Lucy 
Stone’s name, for the cause to which her 
whole life was devoted. Send orders for 
one or many boxes to Mrs. Ellen Battelle 
Dietrick, 176 Huntington Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass., with stamps or postal note 
enclosed. The cost is but five cents for 
each box sent to any part of the United 


States. 
Susan B. ANTHONY, Pres. N. A. W.S. A. 
Anna H. Suaw, Vice-Pres.-at-Large. 
ELuen Batretxie Dietrick, Cor. Sec. 
Auice STonE BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. 
Harriet TAYLOR Upton, Treasurer. 
Racust Foster AVERY, i 
JosEPHINE K. Henry, Jj 
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WOMAN’S CONGRESS AT MIDWINTER 
FAIR. 


The Woman’s Congress Auxiliary to 
the California Midwinter International 
Exposition will open on Monday morning, 
April 30, and will close Sunday evening, 
May 6. There will be three sessions 
daily, and the topics on, successive days 
are as follows: Education, Industry, 
Reform, Science and Local History, Phil- 
anthropy, Art and Literature. 

This Woman’s Congress is one of a 
series of Congresses which are in progress 
in San Francisco during the Midwinter 
Fair. The Pacific Coast Women’s Press 
Association took the initiative steps last 
August toward the inauguration of auxi- 
liary Congresses. Preliminary meetings 
were called, and were attended by repre- 
sentatives from more than twenty wom- 
en’s organizations of San Francisco and 
adjacent towns. The result of these meet- 
ings was the appointment of a Board of 
Managers to arrange for a Woman’s Con- 
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gress and to suggest general Congresses. | wire-pulling. They are as strongly op- 


The Board of Managers organized in 
October, with Mrs. John Vance Cheney, 
president, and bave arranged for the com- 
ing Woman’s Congress with view to pre- 
senting ‘‘the history of woman’s develop- 
ment and progress on the coast.” 


F. M.A. 
—- +o 
WYOMING WOMEN VOTE FOR PRESI- 
DENT. 


LAKEWOOD, N.J., APRIL 24, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Will you kindly let me know by return 
mail whether or not it is true that 
‘*women do not vote for presidential elec- 
tors in Wyoming”? I am stopping in 
this place for a short time, and am un- 


able, being separated from oy books and | 
n 


papers, to get at the facts the case, 
and the authority for the same. In talk- 
ing on woman suffrage with some men in 
the house, they denied that women had 
ever voted for presidential electors in 
Wyoming; and I affirmed that, as women 
had full suffrage in Wyoming, they must 
have done so. Will you kindly give the 
facts and authorities regarding this mat- 
ter. An ounce of the fact is worth a 
pound of mere assertion, and for the sake 
of what is involved in the question, I 
should like to have an authoritative state- 
ment from those who know. 

There seems to be a wonderful awaken- 
ing in Brooklyn and New York City on 
the subject of women vofing, and we 
Brooklynites, as we go forth, like to shed 
our radiance on those sitting in darkness, 
and draw them out into the light of the 
onan dawn. 

Sincerely yours, 

MARTHA HOLLIDAY CLAGHORN. 

Women in Wyoming voted for presi- 
dent in the last presidential election. 
Three women were elected alternate dele- 
gates to the nominating Republican 
National Convention at Minneapolis, and 
had seats in that body. Neither men nor 
women could vote for president in Wyom- 
ing so long as it was a Territory. But, 
ever since 1869, they have had all political 
rights absolutely equal with the men. 

The women of Colorado also now have 
equal suffrage in all elections, local, State 
and national. They will vote for con- 
gressmen in 1894, and for president in 
1896. 

Your Lakewood friends are not posted 
in the history of their own State, which 
has the honor of having, first in the 
world, established woman suffrage, on 
July 2, 1776, by its first constitutional 
convention. New Jersey women worth 
£50 voted in the presidential election of 
1804, and previously at every election 
since 1776 they had helped elect the Leg- 
islature which chose the presidential elec- 
tors. Indeed the Democrats, by statute, 
disfranchised the women in 1807, because 


they were said to have voted very general- | 


ly the Federalist ticket,as, being property- 
holders, they would naturally have done. 
Tell your friends further that every 
State Legislature, that of New Jersey in- 
cluded, is expressly empowered by the 
U. S. Constitution to give women a right 
to vote for presidential electors. See 
Article 2, Sec. 1., Par. 2, as follows: 
‘*Kach State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the Legislature may direct,” certain 
electors, etc. The U.S. Constitution is 
‘the supreme law of the land, anything 
to the contrary in State constitutions 
notwithstanding.” H. B. B. 
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THE NEW YORK REMONSTRANTS. 


A remonstrance against the granting 
of equal rights to women has been pub- 
lished by Mrs. Lyman Abbott, Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Putnam, Mrs. 8S. B. Chittenden, 
Mrs. George H. Ripley, Mrs. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, Mrs. William C. Beecher 
and several other Brooklyn women. They 
invite the women of New York State to 
sign it. 

If these ‘tremonstrants” had merely 
given their names, they might have car- 
ried weight; but they have made the 
great mistake of giving their reasons. 
Our Massachusetts remonstrants,the most 
wary and experienced in the country, 
have ceased todothat. They have found 
that it hurts their own side. 

For some years these conservative 
women appeared annually before com- 
mittees of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and made public addresses to prove that a 
woman’s place was at home. They found 
that this did not answer, and gave it 
up. Then for several years, they hired 
a lawyer to come and argue against 
equal rights in their stead. They have 
given that up. For several years they 
circulated petitions against suftrage. 
They employed hired canvassers, and put 
forth a great effort to get names. But 
the suffragists always obtained at least 
five signatures to their one, and oftener 
fifty or a hundred to their one. So they 
gave that up. Some years ago they 
flooded the papers with anonymous let- 
ters against woman suffrage; but this 
called out replies, and the discussion 
helped the right side, as free discussion 
always does. So the remonstrants have 
largely given that up also, and now 
devote themselves almost wholly to secret 


posed to equal rights as ever, but they 
have found by experience that any open 
discussion damages their cause. As 
George William Curtis pointed out 
| years ago, there are no reasons against 
| equal rights for women; the opposition 
to it rests purely on a sentimental preju- 
| dice; and the oftener the so-called argu- 
| ments in the negative are publicly stated, 
| the more apparent their flimsiness be- 
| comes. It is almost impossible in Massa- 
chusetts now to secure an opponent, man 
| or woman. to take the negative in a debate 
on suffrage; and most of them have 
| become very shy of giving their reasons 
| in print. 
| But the Brooklyn remonstrants are 
| new and inexperienced. They have boldly 
| proclaimed their reasons—ten of them. 
The feebleness of these reasons may be 
judged from the final and culminating 
| objection—that ‘‘office-holding is incon- 
sistent with the duties of most women,” 
| and that ‘‘suffrage logically involves the 
| holding of public office.” As if suffrage 
| logically involved the holding of office by 
| most of the voters! As if it were possible 
| for even one voter in a hundred to hold 
| office! 

We strongly suspect Dr. Lyman Abbott 
of being the author of this remonstrance. 
He has been publishing editorials in the 
Outlook, urging New York women to pro- 
test against suffrage, and warning them 
that there was imminent danger of equal 
rights being extended to them unless the 
opponents bestirred themselves. Mrs. 
Lyman Abbott heads the remonstrance, 
and the so-called reasons given in it are 
substantially the same as those given in 
the Outlook, a paper which is kept up to 
an admirable standard in other re- 
spects, but which has degenerated sadly 
in its attitude toward equal rights for 
women, since the days when it was 
edited by Henry Ward Beecher. It is 
melancholy to see so good a man as Dr. 
Abbott arraying himself in opposition to 
a righteous andinevitable reform. When 
a thoroughly well-meaning man blindly 
allies himself with the forces of darkness 
against the kingdom of light, it always 
suggests the terrible old legend about a 
champion who drinks the water of forget- 
fulness, and after that fights for his 
enemies against his friends, bestows his 
sweetheart on his rival, and does every- 
thing which in his right mind he would 
be least willing to do. 

This movement, however, will probably 
have at least one excellent effect. If the 
remonstrants in New York have no better 
success in getting signatures than they 
have had in past years in Massachusetts, 
Kansas, Iowa and Illinois, the small size 
of the remonstrance in comparison with 
the magnitude of the petition will furnish 
a strong argument in favor of striking 
the word ‘*male”’ out of the constitution. 
Of the women who take any lively inter- 
est in the suffrage question on either side, 
the vast majority are in favor. We pre- 
dict that this will be demonstrated as 
strikingly in New York as it has been in 
other States. A. 8. B. 
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W. C, T. U. FRANCHISE NOTES. 


Mary E. Metzgar, Moline, [1l., is super- 
intendent of legislative work. She writes 
in the Illinois Watch-Tower: 

Will every white ribboner, from now on, 
watch carefully all nominations for the 
State Legislature and see to it that, as 
far as possible, every man nominated will 
favor the bills for the better protection of 
women and the ballot for woman? 

The Rhode Island W. C. T. U. is giving 
, more attention to suffrage work. Largely 
attended meetings at Providence and East 
Greenwich have been addressed on the 
subject by Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, of 
Providence. Mrs. Bolles has informed 
the unions through the Providence Out- 
look that the Rhode Island Woman Suf- 
frage Association, for the purpose of pro- 
moting public discussion, will furnish 
speakers to any organization holding 
public or private meetings or debates, 
that may be willing to consider this ques- 
tion. 

Mrs. Dr. Cook, of Waterbury, has been 
elected franchise superintendent of the 
New Haven (Conn.) County Union. 


Ata public meeting of the Hammond, 
La., W.C. T. U., in February, Mrs. W. 
M. Mileer read an excellent paper on 
“Suffrage and Temperance,” which is 
published in the February Southern Home 
Companion at New Orleans. Mrs. Mileer 
mentions some of the unjust laws and 
conditions affecting women which have 
been changed to a considerable degree by 
the suffrage movement and says: 

How is it in Louisiana? Do not women 
need injustice righted, here? No married 
woman owns her own clothing. Her 
separate property may be taken for her 
husband’s debts and the joint property 
transferred without her signature. No 
woman may buy a foot of land, even with 
her own money, without her husband’s 
written consent. She may not draw her 
own money from the bank without such 








consent. She has no control over her 
children—she has from the moment of her 
marriage no separate existence. Do you, 
women of Louisiana, need or want the 
ballot? How long would these conditions 
exist, did you represent votes? F.M. A. 


SS ee 
NEW YORK WOMEN WANT TO VOTE. 


One of the most persistently urged 
objections to the municipal suffrage bill 
during the present session of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature was that only a small 
minority of women want the ballot. The 
suffragists have been challenged to show 
that there is a general demand for it on 
the part 6f the women. 

The claim that women do not want to 
vote is an assumption that has never been 
proved by our opponents. In fact, the 
greater burden of evidence, so far as col- 
lected, isin our favor. To make a syste- 
matic canvass on the question is a formid- 
able undertaking, as is shown by the 
expense and work required when the 
political parties list the men voters pre- 
vious to elections. However, this work is 
now being carried on in New York, and 
the results there can be safely assumed 
to represent the attitude of women in 
other Eastern States. The New York 
Daily Tribune of April 7 says: 


New York society women who for years 
and years have held aloof from the rec- 
ognized women suffrage agitators, and 
have even been counted among those 
opposed to any change in the State Con- 
stitution which would give to them the 
right to vote, have lately become deeply 
interested in the movement in favor of 
woman suffrage. They are devoting 
days and nights to the work of getting 
signatures toa petition to the Constitu- 
tional Convention which meets in May, 
asking that the word ‘male’ be stricken 
from the article defining the qualifica- 
tions of voters. The change of sentiment 
among women in this city was explained 
to a Tribune reporter yesterday by a 
recent convert. 

‘*The fact is,”’ she said, ‘‘that we have 
not thought about the subject in the right 
light until lately. We had the idea that 
the women who were active in the woman 
suffrage movement were chronic fault- 
finders, who held meetings chiefly for the 
purpose of scolding their husbands. We 
did not understand the moral co: legal 
questions involved, until they became a 
subject of conversation in our drawing- 
rooms. It came about in this way : Some 
of the ladies well known in society be- 
came interested in getting signatures to 
the petitions, and they asked others to 
aid inthe work. That led to conversations 
at a number of receptions and afternoon 
teas. The ladies began to read up on the 
subject and give more serious thought to 
it. Literature, in the shape of leaflets 
and tracts, has been circulated, and the 
result is that we have a new understand- 
ing of the subject.” 

Several weeks ago, the society women 
who were leaders in the movement ar- 
ranged to have petitions for signatures at 
Sherry’s, at Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
seventh Street, and lately volunteers have 
been in charge of the petitions there every 
day. Many thousands of names have 
been appended to the papers there, but 
the movement has spread. Some women 
are making a canvass of the districts in 
which they live to secure signatures; 
other women have been giving receptions 
for the express purpose of making con- 
verts. Among the women who are lead- 
ers in the movement are Mrs. Robert 
Abbe, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mrs. 
Ben Ali Haggin, Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, 
Mrs. Henry M. Sanders, Mrs. Russell 
Sage, Miss Margaret L. Chanler, Mrs. 
Charles R. Lowell, Miss De Forest and 
Miss Callender. They also have secured 
the coéperation of such well-known men 
as Russell Sage, the Rev. Drs. Charles 
H. Eaton, R. 8S. McArthur and H. M. 
Sanders, William D. Howells, Walter 
Damrosch, ex-Judge H. E. Howland, 
John D. Rockefeller, William J. Schief- 
felin and Dr. William H. Draper. 

The petitions to the Constitutional Con- 
vention are being circulated in all cities 
and large towns throughout the State, 
and it is expected that the number of 
signatures will exceed 1,000,000. 


Of every one hundred intelligent women 
who read upon the subject and under- 
stand the moral or legal questions in- 
volved, ninety-nine wil] want to vote. 

F. M. A. 


* 
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FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which will hold its second biennial 
convention in Philadelphia on May 9, 10, 
11, has about 400 clubs in its membership 
representing thirty-seven States. Four 
State federations are represented as well. 
The convention will meet in the New 
Century Club Hall. Arrangements have 
been made to entertain all the delegates 
who prefer to stay at private houses, 
while pleasant hotel accommodations will 
be provided for guests who prefer such 
entertainment. 

The programme, which is of interest to 
all club women, is as follows: Monday 
morning, May 9, the delegates will meet 
informally for paying dues, receiving 
delegates’ badges, etc. At 10 o’clock the 
formal meeting will begin with an ad- 
dress of welcome from the president of 
the Philadelphia Club, and a response 
from the president of the Federation. 
The afternoon session is to be an informal 
discussion on ‘*The Ideal Club and how 
to Attain It.” In the evening the?mem- 





bers of the New Century Club will give a 
reception to the visiting delegates. ~~ 
The second morning will be devoted to 
hearing reports from various State com- 
mittees of correspondence. The two re- 
| maining evening sessions will be public, 
| and several club women from different 
| parts of the country will deliver addresses 
on practical federation topics. 7 
| The morning session of the third day 
will be a business meeting, and in the 
| afternoon the election of officers will be 
held, followed by an informal reception. 
| Miss Floretta Vining, treasurer of the 
Abbot Academy Club, and auditor of the 
New England Women’s Press Associa- 
tion, has arranged a route, with greatly 
reduced expenses, to Philadelphia, of 
| which club delegates will be glad to avail 
| themselves. The ‘ official train,” of 
| which Mrs. Breed of the North Shore 
| Club of Lynn has charge, will leave Bos- 
| ton on Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock- 
| from the Park Square Station. The out 
| line of the trip arranged by Miss Vining 
|is as follows: Leave Boston Monday 
evening via Sound Line (Fall River, Ston- 
ington Line or Norwich Line), arriving in 
New York at 7 A. M. Tuesday; special 
steamer from Sound Line pier to Jersey 
City, leaving there at 8.12 A. M., arriving 
in Philadelphia at 10.10 A. M., landing in 
the new Reading Terminal Station, 
located at Twelfth and Market Streets. 
Fares for the round trip will be $7.34 
from Boston to Philadelphia and return, 
or entirely by rail it will be $10. The 
‘Royal Blue Line,” which has arranged 
matters with Miss Vining, will also take 
the club delegates to Washington, after 
the convention adjourns, should a suf- 
ficient number wish to go. Club dele- 
gates and members wishing to join Miss 
Vining’s party can communicate with her 
at Hull, Mass. 
—_——_-—~@or—____.. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


REV. FRANK HAVEN HINMAN, pastor 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church of 
South Boston, and an ardent friend of 
woman suffrage, died at his home, 885 
Broadway, April 17, of diphtheria, after 
a brief illness. His family for six weeks 
has been suffering with diphtheria, first 
one of the children contracting the disease 
and then the four others. Mrs. Hinman 
was also stricken. Patiertly and carefully 
he watched his children and wife in their 
sickness from day to day. Nights he was 
at their bedside ministering to their wants 
and giving them medicine and providing 
them with every necessary they desired. 
His grief knew no bounds, for he loved 
his wife with tender devotion and his chil- 
dren as well. For six weeks he had but 
little sleep, and in addition to his minis- 
trations to his sick he attended to his 
church and other duties. 

Mr. Hinman was born in Slaterville, 
Tompkins County, N. Y., March 15, 1858, 
his parents being Dr. Sheldon H. Hinman 
and Mrs. Caroline Haven. His parents 
were descendants of an old Scotch family. 
The elder Hinman was for years a Meth- 
odist minister, but on account of ill health 
gave it up and became a physician. 

Frank received his early education in 
the Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N.Y., 
graduating from there with high honors 
when but seventeen years of age. He 
early had a liking for the ministry, and 
even while attending the seminary he 
preached at times, being a licensed preach- 
er, and it was not surprising that he was 
tendered the pulpit in the church of Mara- 
thon, N. Y., where he remained three 
years. Dozens of the members of this 
church to this day have kept in constant 
communication with Mr. Hinman and 
have never forgotten his assistance to 
them. Then for another year he studied 
in Cazenovia Seminary. He then entered 
the Auburn Presbyterian theological sem- 
inary and graduated with very high hon- 


| ors and at the head of his class at the end 
of a three years’ course. 


Soon after he was called to the pastor- 
ate of the Calvary Church in Auburn, 
where he remained six years and resigned 
on account of ill health. While in the 
Auburn Seminary he filled the pulpit in 
Fairville, Wayne County, attending to 
his duties there Sunday and continuing 
his studies during the week. In South 
Boston he filled the pulpit made vacant 
by the resignation of Rev. Andrew Bur- 
rows. When Mr. Hinman became pastor 
of the church, the attendance numbered 
fifty or sixty in the morning and 100 in 
the evening. By hard work, urgent ex- 
hortations and magnificent sermons his 
congregations grew until of late the reg- 
ular Sunday attendance was not far from 
600. At the time of his accepting the 
pastorate the finances of the church were 
in a discouraging condition. The parish 
was in debt, the expenses always exceed- 
ing the income. He soon changed all 
this. 

He took a deep interest in politics and 
soon identified himself with politics in 





this city. He was a stanch Republican 
and became quite prominent a month 
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ago, when he appeared at the State house 
in opposition to the bill asking for minor- 
ity representation in the school commit- 
tee of Boston. 

Being a sveaker of remarkable powers, 
he had many engagements to lecture 
throughout New England, and his themes 
were many and varied. His leading sub- 
jects were ‘‘A Nation’s Debt to the Boys 
in Blue,” ‘*Those Boys of Ours,” ‘*The 
Bible and 19th Century Criticism,” ‘‘The 
Modern Hell,” ‘The Dangers and Tri- 
umphs of Organization,” ‘‘Robert Burns,” 
“The Universal Kingdom,” ‘‘The Old 
Homestead-Love’s Triumphs,” ‘*Pharisa- 
ism of Culture,” ‘‘Dogmatic Science,” 
‘Labor and Capital,” ‘‘Love’s Sunshine 
and Lightenings,” ‘‘Patriotism : a Defence 
of American Institutions,” ‘Intemper- 
ance: the Greatest Foe to Civilization and 
Government.” 

His sermon on subjects appropriate to 
the day attracted universal attention, and 
he was continually in receipt of letters 
commending his stand on the various 
matters he discussed. In the prime of 
early manhood and in a career of grow- 
ing influence, he has been called up higher. 
He leaves a wife and five children, and 
died a martyr to duty. 

PS . 

Mrs. F. W. G. May, of Dorchester, has 
passed away. For twenty-five years she 
has been an influential promoter of woman 
suffrage, a friend of working girls, a self- 
sacrificing, public-spirited leader in be- 
nevolent and church work, a devoted 
wife, mother and friend. Her loss to her 
bereaved husband and family is irrepara- 
ble, and will be keenly felt by the large 
circle of her associates; most keenly by 
those who knew her best. Next week 
we hope to give fuller particulars of one 
who was an exemplar of enlightened 
American womanhood. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YORK, APRIL 24, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

My letter opens amid a bewildering 
mass of material as to the meetings held 
during the past week, and it is absolutely 
impossible, in the small space at my com- 
mand, to do justice to them. 

Monday’s meetings were described last 
week. On Tuesday evening there was a 
full meeting at the residence of Dr. and 
Mrs. Egbert Guernsey, 528 Fifth Avenue. 
Dr. Guernsey presided, and made an ad- 
mirable opening address. I was the first 
speaker, and was followed by Mr. John D. 
Townsend and Mr. Theodore Sutro. The 
same evening Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Torrey, 
64 West 55th Street, had a meeting, at 
which Mrs. Clara Neymann, Miss Thomas, 
and Dr. McArthur spoke. Mrs. Moore 
addressed the Bricklayers’ Union that 
night. 

On Wednesday afternoon there was a 
meeting of a division of the Society for 
Ethical Culture at 85th Street and Park 
Avenue. Mrs. Neymann read a paper on 
the ethical aspects of suffrage, and Miss 
Keyser answered questions. In the even- 
ing there was a crowded meeting at Miss 
Philips’,18 West 38th Street. Rev. Charles 
Russel! Treat, rector of St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church, presided. Mrs. Helen 
H. Gardener and I spoke, amid great en- 
thusiasm. Rev. I. W. Peck, a Methodist 
minister, made some remarks, and we 
were fortunate in having with us Kinza 
Ringe Hirai, the Buddhist priest from 
Japan, who spoke so ably at the Chicago 
Congress of Religions. He closed the 
meeting with most interesting remarks on 
the condition of women in Japan. 

At the home of Dr. and Mrs. Walter 
Mendeleohn there was also an excellent 
meeting. Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi made 
an address. Hon. Gideon J. Tucker, a 
delegate to the convention, spoke strongly 
in favor, Mr. de Watteville, of Switzer- 
land, and Miss Keyser also made remarks. 
There was a meeting of working girls at 
9 University Place, addressed by Rev. 
Leighton Williams and Miss Lucy A. 
Yemdiss. And finally, on this same Wed- 
nesday evening, there was a meeting at 
the elegant home of Mr. and Mrs. Gor- 
don Wendell, 126 East 35th Street. Dr. 
Jacobi, Prof. Smith, of Columbia College, 
and Miss Chanler were the speakers. 

On Thursday evening, a meeting of the 
Good Government Club at 104th Street, 
which met to hear Mr. Simon Sterne on 
the Constitutional Convention, was turned 
into a suffrage debate after the paper. 

On Saturday afternoon there was an 
enthusiastic meeting at the home of Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, 128 East 30th 
Street. Mrs. Stanton and her daughter, 
Mrs. Stanton-Blatch, both spoke. Then 
Mr. Frederic W. Holls, delegate-at-large 
to the Convention, a Republican, spoke in 
vehement opposition to the movement. 
After he closed, Dr. Jacobi answered his 
various points triumphantly. In the 
evening there was a good meeting at 
Hamilton Institute, 105 W. 82d Street. 
Mrs. Florence de G. Shaw arranged it, and 
presided. Mrs. Eliza Archard Conner and 
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Miss Keyser spoke, and there was an 
animated discussion,in which Miss Beider- 
hase, Mrs. Van Beil, Mrs. Gibbon and 
others took part. 

On Sunday evening Miss Keyser ad- 
dressed a crowded meeting of the Socialist 
Labor party at Hudson Hall, 8th Avenue 
and 37th Street, and Mrs. Chapman-Catt 
spoke before the Populists at 50 East 10th 
Street. 

On Saturday afternoon we had a con- 
ference of our League officers and cam- 
paign committee at the residence of Mrs. 
Herrman, 59 West 56th Street, and this 
morning there was a conference of the 
committee of which Mrs. Runkle is 
chairman, at Mrs. Sanders’, 433 Fifth 
Avenue. These conferences were for the 
purpose of perfecting a plan of summer 


campaign, also for arranging for a grand : 


meeting at Sherry’s, which is to take 
place on Thursday evening, May 3, and 
will be addressed by Rev. Drs. Rains- 
ford and Brooks, and many leading men. 

On Sunday, in many of the pulpits of 
this city, our question was discussed. 
Rev. Dr. Robert MacArthur and Rev. 
Charles Eaton both preached eloquently 
in favor of suffrage. 

A committee has been formed, having 
for its object the special work of reaching 
all organizations of laboring men and 
women. Mrs. Clara Neymann has re- 
cently been visiting the various branches 
of the Turners’ Associations among the 
Germans, and leaving petitions with them. 

In this connection I would remind all 
persons who are circulating the petitions 
in the State that they must be returned 
to the county chairman by May 8, as the 
petitions must be presented to the con- 
vention by May 15. 

In Brooklyn the petitions and other 
work are being pushed. A meeting of 
the Brooklyn society was held on Tues- 
day at the Wilson Assembly Rooms, 153 
Pierrepont Street. Dr. Fannie W. Oakey 
made an address. Dr. Harriette A. Keat- 
ings also addressed a meeting at the res- 
idence of Dr. J. V. N. Baker, 245 South 
Ist Street. 

From the counties come news that 
great numbers of signatures have been 
obtained to the petition. In Wellsville 
there was a fine convention April 3 and 4. 
Rev. F. H. Cowman made the address of 
welcome. Miss Mary 8. Hay, who pre- 
sided, replied, and other addresses were 
by Mrs. F. B. Church, Rev. E. A. Leeper, 
Miss Nina Curtis and Miss Mary Bowler. 
Hon. Oscar A. Fuller, delegate to the 
convention, introduced Miss Anthony, 
who was greeted by a crowded audience. 
The conventions last week were at Syra- 
cuse, Onondaga County ; Canastota, Madi- 
son County ; Herkimer, Herkimer County ; 
and Utica, Oneida County. 

This week the county conventions will 
close, and about the first of May Miss 
Anthony, Miss Shaw and Mrs. Chapman- 
Catt will start for Kansas. 

Amid all this news of activity among 
the friends of the cause appears one dis- 
cordant note, which is, perhaps, a healthy 
tone after all, and that is that in Brook- 
lyn there has appeared a body of remon- 
strants. Mrs. C. T. Christensen and Mrs, 
Lyman Abbott head the list of names of 
women who do not want to vote or to 
have women appear in public, and who 
come before the public to say so. Cer- 
tainly this is a sign of the power of our 
movement, and as all argument ends in 
our favor, it may be a help. 

Mrs. Sara J. C. Hitt, the chairman of 
the Albany campaign committee, has 
started a monthly journal called the 
Optimist, to advocate the cause. 

Long as this letter already is, I cannot 
close without saying one word of tribute 
to David Dudley Field, the able jurist and 
publicist, who has just closed his long and 
brilliant career. For years he has been 
an earnest advocate of women’s enfran- 
chisement, and has embodied his views 
on this question in many of his most 
important writings. All friends of our 
cause will hold his memory in honor. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Indiana W. C. T. U. is meeting 
with success in the raising of $5,000 with 
which to complete its building for an 
Industrial School for Girls. The building 
is located on a farm near Hadley, given 
to the W. C. T. U. for the purpose by 
Addison and Martha Hadley. The pur- 
pose of the school is the training of needy 
girls in various eccupations by which 
they may be made self-supporting. 

An opportunity is given to amateur and 
professional photographers by the pub- 
lishers of Demorest’s Family Magazine, 
New York. They offer a prize of $100 
for the best collection of photographic 
views illustrating a subject of popular 
interest and suitable for a magazine arti- 
cle. The photographs must not have 
been previously used for publication, and 
must be accompanied by a descriptive 


article, or by data from which one can be 
prepared. Available contributions which 
do not win the prize will be paid for. The 
competition will be open until August, 
1894, 
| Dr. Salome Merritt, in a recent address 
| before the Ladies’ Physiological Institute 
| of this city, expressed the belief that, with 
| the improved methods of disinfecting and 
nursing, the necessity of vaccination is 
| diminished, and that our present immun- 
| ity from small-pox, as compared with 
former days, is due more to hygienic liv- 
| ing than to vaccination. Compulsory 
| vaccination she regarded as a ‘‘gross out- 
| rage on personal rights,” and she parti- 
| cularly urged that children under one 
year of age should not be vaccinated, as 
they are peculiarly liable to erysipelas. 
Dr. Caroline Hastings, of the Boston 
School Board, in a recent discussion by 
that body of the rule compelling school 
children to be vaccinated, held that com- 
pulsory vaccination is unjust. 


‘*Ladies Night” at the Chickatawbut 
Club (the Republican Club of Dorchester, 
Mass.) was a great success, over a hun- 
dred members and guests dining at 
Young’s Hotel last Tuesday evening. It 
was significant for its emphatic endorse- 
ments of woman suffrage by President 
Edward Payson Jackson and several 
invited guests, especially by Edwin D. 
Mead, Rev. Dr. Lorimer and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell. Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton and City Clerk J. Mitchell Gal- 
vin (the latter a Democrat) expressed 
their opposition to the general sentiment, 
Mrs. Moulton thinking that suffrage 
would be to her ‘‘a burden and a bore.” 
Rev. W. E. Barton, an Ohio man by birth 
and an lilinoisian and a Kentuckian by 
education, gave a very interesting and 
realistic sketch of the life of the moun- 
taineers of West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, whose loyalty saved the Union. 
Mrs. Ida L. Gibbs gave a humorous recita- 
tion and Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler recited 
two original poems. Mr. Mead stated 
that at the recent convention in Philadel- 
phia of the societies for municipal reform, 
the finest_and most valued address was 
made by a woman, Mrs. Mumford. Yet 
Mrs. Mumford is not allowed to vote. 


Dr. Mary E£. Webb, Hotel Berkeley, 
Boston, will take a party through Europe 
this summer, starting July 4 and return- 
ing Sept. 1. The itinerary includes points 
of interest in England, France, Switzer- 














SPRINGER BROTHERS have a great 
variety of beautiful cloaks, coats, capes, 
etc., of which we give above a specimen. 
Women who desire to buy garments home- 
made or imported, in latest styles, of best 
materials and at moderate prices, will do 
well to visit this enterprising firm before 
making their purchases. The age and 
popularity of the house defy competition. 


Complexion 
Sachet. 


New discovery for the Complexion. 
Magic Beautifier. 
Removes Wrinkles, 
Moth Patches 





and 
Freckles. 
MADAME ISABELLE, 
7 Temple Place, Rooms 48 and 49. 
2 for 25 Cents. All mail orders promptly 
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land, Italy, Austria, Germany and Hol- 
land. Dr. Webb has recently returned 
from Europe. During her long residence 
abroad, she acted as escort and physi- 
cian to several prominent persons, from 
whom she holds testimonials. She studied 
in Paris, under Dr. Charcot, was a student 
inVienna, and acted as volunteer physician 
in the Woman’s State Hospital in Munich. 
She gave much critical study to art and 
architecture during the winters spent in 
Italy. At one time Dr. Webb held the 
unique position, for an American woman, 
of private physician in a nobleman’s fam- 
ily in the medieval castle of Schloss-Arch 
in Krain, Southern Austria. She speaks 
French, German, and Italian, and is thor- 
oughly conversant with the details of 
foreign travel. 

















HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New Books. 


The White Crown and Other 
Stories. 


A collection of bright, fresh, readable stories 
by Hersert D. Warp. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Story of Dan. 


A strong, well-written, thoroughly interesting 
story of Irish peasant life, by M. E. Francis. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Samuel Longfellow: Memoir and 
Letters. 
Edited by JoserH May. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 
Essays and Sermons by Samuel 
Longfellow. 


Edited by JoserH May. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Two excellent books,commemorating and illus- 
trating a man of fine scholarship, deep thought- 
fulness, rare sincerity, and a noble optimism. 


With a Portrait. 


With a Portrait. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Boys? 


KNOCKABOUT 


SUITS, $5. 


Sizes, 4 to 16 Years. 


This Serviceable, STRICTLY 
ALL-WOOL School and Play Suit 
is, in every respect, what its 
name implies, a KNOCKABOUT 
SUIT. 

The FABRIC has been selected, 
and the COLORS in their NON- 
SOILING essentials have been 
chosen, with a view to combining 
in a boy’s suit all those attributes 
of strength, neatness of appear- 
ance and wear resisting qualities 
which are so sought after by 
parents to stand the test of real 
hard wear which the average 
wide-awake boy gives his clothes. 

The trousers are fitted with our 
patent “Cavalry,” or double cloth 
knee, and extra pieces and but- 
tons accompany each suit. 


$5.00. 


The name KNOCKABOUT is 
original with us, being our own 
idea and copyright, and the 
suits are of our own exclusive 
manufacture. 


A.SHUMAN 
2 CO. 


Clothiers and Outfitters, 


human 


BOSTON. 





$$ 


EUROPE TEN WEEKS 
. ABROAD. 


Sail July 4, on “Brittannic’’ from New York. 
Private party conducted by Dr. Webb, recently 
returned from long residence in Europe.; For 
Itinerary, address 

MARY E. WEBB, M.D., Hotel 
Berkeley, Boston. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricn& HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 


Monday, April 30. 
The Most Wonderful Performance ever Pre 
sented in Boston. 


Hagenbach’s 
Trained Animals. 


Performing Lions, Reptiles, Elephants, Tigers, 


Bears, Leopards. 
Matinee daily at 2. Evenings at 8. 


Chtldren under 12 years of age half price. 








Props. and Managers. 





HOLLIS cuestne. 
ISAAC B.RICH, Proprietor and Manager 





Week beginning Monday, April 30. 
ONE WEEK ONLY. 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 


Opera Comique Organization in 


GIROFLE-GIROFLA. 
GRAND OPERA House 


Me BH. DBRT... .ccccceccccccccccsccccses Manager. 











Week Beginning Monday, April 80. 


BOSTON 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


Stock Company 


=~ = 


ARRAH-NA-POGUE. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON............ Manager. 
Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Second Week Monday, April 30. 
THE GREAT MELODRAMATIC SUCCESS. 


“HANDS ACROSS THE SEA.” 


Next Attraction—‘*THE SOUDAN.” 

















L. P. 
HOLLANDER 


& CO. 


Ladies Capes. 


Many Paris Novelties just 
opened, in Silk and Woollen, 
trimmed with Lace and Jet, 
which have been bought to such 
advantage that the prices arel-y 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW. 
BARGAINS 


Ladies’ Jackets. 


Balance of our last season’s 
stock to be closed out at 


$12.00 to $15.00, 


Former Prices, $20 to $35. 


202 Boylston St., Boston. 
OPENING 


—OF— 


Gloves, 


In KID and UNDRESSED KID, at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagou calls daily in the oly proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
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For the Woman's Journal. clever bird, and therefore doubly desir- In the fireplace some logs were burn- | skirte, somewhere hereabout. And as to “Call for Elizabeth. You might haye lav 
WE MUST STUDY WHILE WE WAIT. able. ing ; although it was May, the evening air | her pedestal,—you’d find she never had | Jeanne, but I need her myself. Wait a Ir 
, If Mary Romayne had not possessed | was sharp and chill. He drew near the | one, or if she had, that she took a tumble | moment, and Ill ring for Elizabeth.” we 
BY MRS. IDA M. MADOLL. birth and beauty and fortune herself, she | cheery blaze, and then stretched out his | from it long since. Oh, by the way, will A few minutes later there was a gentle dos 
(Alr—We shall know.) would have been more anxious to appro- | palms above it, and the light streaming | you accept a place—the place—on my | tap upon Miss Romayne’s door. Ev 
When the months now intervening priate those of Philip De Peyster; and | between his fingers gleamed and glanced | coach for the twenty-third? It’s the “Mrs. Van Helm has sent me to you, for 
With their darkness roll away, Philip De Peyster would not have coveted | upon the jewelled ring he wore. The | Annual, you know, and it might be / miss.” like 
Kansas voters will march forward a wife who was dependent on the be- | lamps, beneath their silken shades, shone | diverting.” ‘*Yes, Elizabeth,” said the girl. ‘' Wi] her 
To decide a long drawn fray. stowal of his bounty in the absence of | mellowly, and the atmosphere was fra- After he had gone Miss Romayne went | you help me to get rid of a troublesome for 
Then the manhood of fair Kansas any of her own. He was ready to aug- | grant and warm, and still with the hush | slowly upstairs and knocked upon her | headache? My hair is so heavy! Some- hos 
Will arise and strike the blow ment, he was not willing to supply. of wealth upon it. Not a sound was to | sister’s door. Mrs. Van Helm was lying | times it is almost too much of a burden. ove 
That will cause o'er woman's pathway He had proposed to her the last sum- | be heard except the faint bird-like chirp | upon her couch, with her eyes shaded | To-night it seems to drag my head back as! 
Fesetem's bely ght to glow. mer in Newport; and she had—well, not | and twitter of the logs. Young De Pey- | from the light, reading. She looked up | like a leaden weight. Will you unpin it, wit 
CHORUS. exactly refused, but certainly not ac-| ster squared his shoulders, and com- | as the door opened and said: please, and brush it for a bit?” ort 
We must study while we wait, cepted him. She had told him that she | menced to whistle beneath his breath. “You, Mary? Oh, I’m glad. He’s The young woman made no verbal re- of 
For our home and country’s sake, did not love him; but she had also ad- The curtain was drawn aside, and he | gone, of course. Did you make my ex- | ply, but set about her task at once with ove 
That when we receive the ballot mitted, in response to his demand, that | turned about, took a step or two forward, | cuses? I thought I'd leave you alone just | perfect obedience. She unbound the long, like 
We'll know how to vote aright. she was not less indifferent to other men. | and held out his hands to the girl who | to-night. I fancied he might prefer it. | dark masses, and passed her hand lightly pos 
We must not be ignorant voters, He had replied that, this being the case, | came toward him. She laid her fingers | Well, are you engaged?” over them with soft, caressing strokes, ask 
Far too numerous now are they; he was ready to wait, and perhaps she | in his palm for an instant, and then drew Miss Romayne took a seat near her | Surely this was no ‘“‘marbly touch.” If pea 
Ignorance is a stone that always might discover that the course of her | them away, and enclosed them in those | sister. Juno had forsaken her pedestal, as Mr. ave 
Has been lodged in Freedom's way. affection was directed himward, after all. | of her other hand. Neither of them spoke ‘*No,” she said briefly. De Peyster suggested, she had at least mai 
So we'll study every question Anyway, he would not consider himself | for a moment, then,— ‘I suppose I'm not to ask why not?” gained a vital texture for her pains. eos 
PR emt pct righteous | *8 the subject of an unqualified rejection | “‘It is almost a year,” said young De “No, I think not,—except—yes, after| Under the influence of her soothing pi 
Siclt cas enguest tafesnee teal. —nor should she look upon herself as hav- | Peyster, ‘‘almost a year.” all, you may as well know. It’s simply | ministrations Mary Romayne soon became om 
ing put him outside the chance of recall. Mary Romayne stooped to brush back a | this, Constance,—I don’t know him.” drowsy, and it was almost more than she in E 
Prosperous homes and happy families, ‘The situation is simply this,” he had | burning ember that had jumped too far| ‘‘Don’t know him, child?” echoed Mrs. | could do to summon up enough energy to ae 
on ap pay a, ll said: ‘You are bound in no way,” | upon the hearth, and then raised her head | Van Helm. ‘Haven't you seen him day | rise and dismiss the maid at last. ster 
Should strive earnestly to gain. (whereat she had hastily interrupted him | and repeated : | in and day out for years? Haven’t you; ‘May I come again to-morrow night, insit 
Gh. ealseeneienantaae. to say, “Oh, no! I could not be bound in ‘Almost a year,—Oh, yes, you mean | danced with bim, and driven, and dined | miss?” inquired the young woman, as mer 
This is why we ask the right any way,”) ‘I am merely ‘on approval,’ | since we met. It does n’t seem so.” with him, for generations? Que voulez-| she stood by the door upon her way out. mar 
To defend them when 'tis needed, as they say in trade. You have ‘the re-| ‘Do you expect me to accede to that?” | Yous de plus? You know his position in| ‘Oh, no, I think not. I do not think I you 
By the powerful hallot’s might. fusal’ of me. I trust, however, that in | inquired De Peyster with emphasis. society, you know his property, you | shall have to trouble you again.” dent 
Kingman, Kan. the end I may be found satisfactory. It *‘Accede to it? Ob, no. Not unless | know—” The servant hesitated a moment and youl 
i a i a would really be an unhappiness to me if | you choose,” replied the girl. “‘Assome-| “Yes, [ know everything about him | then said, ‘I meant, would you let me Go 
LUCY STONE. I thought in the end I might not be found | body said, ‘I’m not arguing with you, I’m | except what manner of manhe is. When | come again to-morrow night? I should “ 
mn conetnie Gains satisfactory—that you had a preference | e!/ing you.’” And she smiled across at | 1 marry—if I marry—I want to be sure | like to, if you would let me.” me 
onal for other qualities.”’ him. I’m marrying a gentleman. I don’t know Miss Romayne laughed. The girl chile 
Because she said a thing was so or 80, It was ten months since then (she had| ‘‘There’s something else I wish you | #nything about his real life,—the life he | looked then like some splendid young retu 
We knew it true, could ground thereon our | 1o¢ recalled him), and they were to meet | would tell me,” rejoined the young man leads outside the dinner and dance period, | caryatid, and she was asking permission But, 
po... piecieainaimeaauiin again. The last time it had been on the | with unmistakable significance. — part “va oe = should agg to | to brush her hair. eo 
God's shining tight and passed the radiant glow | Cliffs at Newport, in July; now it would| Mary Romayne’s smile faded, but she | live together,—the only part of his life| ‘Yes, you may come,” she said. Fy 
Straight through to those beyond; no brutal | 6€ in her sister’s drawing-room at De|did not avert her face. She simply | We should live alone together, if we were | She came regularly every evening after te ' 
blow Peyster Park, in May. looked at him with grave eyes and said: | married. The truth is, Constance, I’m | that, and one day Mary Romayne told her neve 
Could fracture gem so clear; no insult fraught | He wondered if she had come prepared | ‘I’m afraid you’re abrupt. I’m afraid afraid. I’ve seen so much of it,—the dis- | sister that she was not so sure Elizabeth as | 
With fiery sting imbittered when it wrought | to accept him, or whether she would still | you’re not harmonious. I have nothing illusionment, and the disappointment, and | intended deserting them for a situation of hush 
Sad havoc in her tender heart; no woe plead indecision. He was in no particular | to tell this evening. I am tired. I pre- | edespair, that I’m frightened, miserably | a more permanent nature. she 
Entangled fast with sin e’er missed relief haste to marry; but at the same time he | fer to listen, and I want to hear what con- | ‘tightened. I do not dare.” ‘Do you mean she’s going to jilt her thin 
Her hand could give; nochild was Letter loved | would not submit to any undue dallying | cerns every one but myself. I think I ‘**Pooh, child, you’re finical! Of course, | widower?” inquired Mrs. Van Helm. riske 
by Ayn came tag pic 4 oe ~~ on her part. If she intended to favor his | should like to forget myself for a long, | if one expects perfection ina man one is| ‘I don’t think she’s going to jilt him, of ¢ 
aa" ; suit she must acknowledge it,—if not— long time. I have been obtruded upon beund to be disappointed, and disillu- | but I think she may not marry him. She woul 
In God’s great will, and ran alway toward He was going to give her until evening | my own consciousness too much lately. sioned, and all that sort of thing. But if | will probably give him her reasons.” servi 
heaven. to rest from her journey (she had just | It has not been agreeable.” one is sensible, one remembers thata man| ‘Have you been imbuing her with some child 
And unto such as she the key to heaven is given. | returned from: abroad), and then he| fer companion looked at her narrowly | is Only mortal, and—er—bound to err | of your anti-matrimonial ideas? Martin si 
—Christian Register. | meant to drive over in his dog-cart and | and then transferred his gaze to the tips | Sometimes, and accepts it with the rest of | What’s-his-name will be obliged to you.” unin 
——_—_+er—___—__ call upon her. He had already sent his | of his shining boots. After a moment he | the realities of life. Just consider a man ‘‘No. She has her reasons.” “It | 
A BALLAD OF THE HOME. man with an offering of orchids. said: ‘Is not that rather a crucial test? | from a human standpoint, and at the very ‘Oh, then, that’s all right. He’s been miss 
—_— It was bright moonlight as he ‘tooled | To command me to talk of every one but least you won’t be misled. Of course, if | married. He’s encountered those before. don’ 
oF Sarees we eee his team” up the road, and into the gate | you, when you know I cannot think of | you invest him with all the attributes of | He’ll probably deal with them according abou 
Homes ere not made of walls, of the Van Helm estate. His jaw closed | any one but you?” a god, and believe in the-king-can-do-no- | to his experienee. It just depends (our but | 
Intricate ways and halls, somewhat more firmly as he threw the She made no reply for a moment; then | Wrong business, you’re apt to be un-/| keeping Elizabeth) upon which is the ing | 
Nor salons bright and grand, ribbons to a groom and leaped to the/ she said: ‘Well, | am waiting for you deceived; and if you're sensitive, you’ll | more varied, her reasons or his experi- All ul 
Nor servants close at hand; ground, and up the broad piazza steps. to begin.” suffer from it. But that will be your | ence.” don’t 
Ob, no; not so! Through the curtained windows came ‘‘How shall I begin? Of whom shall I | fault, not his. Men are not heroes, now-| ‘*Whichever course she takes, her rea- tions 
Content and love sweet home compose. the faintest suggestion of lamplight, and | talk? It is all one to me, so long as je | a-days. They’ve gone out of fashion.” sons will be valid. I don’t think she’s oven 
The rich man and the poor, as young De Peyster waited for admit- | suis forcé de faire les paroles pour déguiser| ‘No, I insist that is not so. A girl has | capricious.” chéric 
The scholar and the boor, tance, he wondered if just within the | mes pensées.” the right to expect that the man to whom | ‘That won't do him any good, if she’s esque 
The favored friends of fate, glass and lace and silk his beloved one| ‘The girl was evidently bent upon dis-| she gives herself is honest as she is | made up her mind to throw him over. 7 
Aud they who luck await, were sitting; it was such a slender bar- | regarding his reference. honest; pure as she is pure; no more, no | But if he’s profited at all by his past op- Mary 
in kind, o'er Gnd rier! It gave him quite a pleasurable| ‘Ah, talk of any one,” she said care- | less.” portunities, he ought to be fairly skilled ppt 
Content and love sweet home compose. | thrill to experience such’ an active in- | lessly, ‘Constance’s new maid, par ex-| ‘Yes, she has the right toexpect. By | in manipulating reasons by this; espe- shoul 
A palace harbors woe terest in anything. emple. Isn’t she a perfect Juno? Oh, | all means let her expect,” said Mrs. Van | Cially if they’re valid. If he isn’t, he de- comp 
Wherein but hatreds grow ; Mrs. Van Helm had a prejudice against | you needn’t start. It is not an indignity | Helm. serves all he gets. If her reasons were in- soune 
True bliss ofttimes presides male service in the household, and the | to talk of such a beautiful creature,even| ‘If a man leads a girl to believe that | Valid, he couldn't hope to cope with them, occu 
o — waaqe or eneed. consequence was, her friends averred, | if she is a servant. How long has she | he is her moral equal—if he shields him- | #d then I should pity him.” piece. 
Pr scm te yc m4 — © compoee. that while the maid was giving her cap a | been here? Tell me all about her.” self by silence, it is fraudulent, it is dis- ‘*[ don’t know when I’ve taken such a perfe 
jauntier set upon her head, any guest who| ‘‘Tell you all about your sister’s serv- | honest. Oh, I cannot do it! I cannot | fancy to any one,” said Mary Romayne. and rr 
Oh, home is where the heart is’ stood without might kick his heels and | ing-maid? Really, Miss Romayne, you | take the risk. I must know first, I must That afternoon she and her sister were lie, — 
That Eden set apart is whistle. Asa matter of fact, the service | set me too difficult a task. I cannot be | know,” the girl cried passionately. ‘If | entertaining a caller in the drawing-room, and— 
pn joy, gor = in Mrs. Van Helm’s residence was as per- | expected—” I did not, and I found that the man I had | when Elizabeth came in to serve the tea. bad a 
“Whoee gi she - fect as that elsewhere, and if her friends ‘*Pshaw! you know what I mean. How | married, the man I loved, was ignoble, I | After she had gone Mrs. Van Helm re- pant 
Content and love sweet home compose. were kept waiting a fraction over a min- | long has she been here, and all that? Do | would—oh, God forgive me, I don’t know | Marked, with a gesture, that in her per- matte 
ute for admittance to her hospitable fire- | you know, I’m really interested in her. I | what I would do!” son their guest might recognize Mary’s goods 
Give me a cheerful spot side, it was for reasons with which the sex | tried to get Constance to tell me, but she! ‘You're tired,” said Mrs. Van Helm | atest enthusiasm. to tall 
= = tpn ri bt of the attendant had nothing to do. has been rushing about so all day.” guavely. ‘If I’m not mightily mistaken,” replied troub! 
anaes lina slight : Philip De Peyster was not detained Young De Peyster rose and stood be- “Yes, I am tired,” repeated the girl the lady, ‘‘I think I recognize in her some- and | 
Discern and learn, more than a moment or two before the | side the mantelpiece, his elbow resting | wearily. ‘I’m tired from my soul. It’s | thing besides ‘Mary’s latest enthusiasm.’ numb 
Content and love sweet home compose. closed portal, but it seemed an eternity to | upon the shelf and his hand shading his | al] wrong; my world is all wrong.” If I remember right I’ve seen her before, with 
—The Pilot. ; him, and he was a trifle impatient when | eyes. “It will take more than you to set it | aud she has her histoiriette. She—or her impor 
ses the door was finally opened. ‘I have been away from the Park for at | right then, mademoiselle,” responded her | 20ppelganger—lived here, in the Park,some =e di 
THE LAST THAT WAS FIRST. The maid who stood within the thresh- | least eight months. I know almost as | sister. ‘Come, be sensible, and forget | four or five years ago, with my sister-in- e “Mi 
a old with her hand upon the knob of the | little as do you regarding the on dits of | your heroics, and the next time Philip | ————_ ——_— You 
ce eS ee door was a new acquisition in the Van | the place. I am sorry I cannot supply | De Peyster asks you to marry him, say ae pardot 
ih So Mary Romayne had come! Helm menage; that is to say, Philip De | you with the information you want. I | ‘yes’ like a lady. What did he have to Th a= 
4 Young De Peyster gave his waistcoat a | Peyster had never seen her there before. know nothing at all about Mrs. Van | say for himself to-night? What did you at b - 
wy slight downward pull, and smiled and He strode in, only bestowing upon her the | Helm’s servant-maid.” oro talk about?” - . poh : 
|) murmured,—The dear thing !” merest passing glance. But in pausing “I told Constance,” said Miss Romayne, ‘‘Oh, a complete chapter of nothings, Ti red Feel | ng H “ss . 
1 Not that he had any right to call Mary | to drop his cards upon the salver she held | feeling that, somehow, the subject was | He wanted me to give him a direct an- = A 
Pil Romayne a ‘“‘dear thing,”—that is, any out to him, he happened to look up, and} charged with embarrassment, and yet | gswer, and I would not,—and then I asked | Is a dangerous condition due directly to de a 
Hi right aside from his own inclination, his glance suddenly assumed a fixedness, | unable to desert it, ‘I told Constance she | him,—we talked about your parlor-maid.” oe aa blood. = a not be . 
i hich h authority enough. | #24 his expression an intensity, as his | was altogether too magnificent a creature ‘You talked about Elizabeth to Mr. De| #/0¥° oqnmnae, a9 ta its debility the Wwearil 
Bit which, perhaps, was au y g il eae sh b i- | to h hens te bene Sh ht t . : system is especially liable to serious attacks immod 
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law, Nellie De Peyster that was,you kuow. 
I recollect all this especially because she 
was a striking-looking creature. One 
doesn’t forget such a face and physique. 
Every one noticed her, but she was never 
forward (I'll say that for her) and Nellie 
liked her immensely, and only parted with 
her from sheer necessity. She was sorry 
for the girl, and got her admitted to a 
hospital in town, and saw that she had 
every comfort, and hushed up the matter 
as much as she could. She supplied her 
with the layette, and went to see her once 
or twice after the child was born. Later, 
of course, she let her drop, for she was 
over her trouble, and necessarily a person 
like that— But the girl did not im- 
pose upon her past kindness. She never 
asked her for anything, and quite disap- 
peared, and we only heard of her once in 
a vague sort of way through one of the 
maids (she has left since) who had a 
cousin whose sister’s husband’s mother (a 
regular Irish bond of relationship) knew 
some one who was taking care of the baby 
in Hoboken.” 

‘*‘Ah, that accounts for Philip De Pey- 
ster’s embarrassment when you would 
insist on inviting him to discuss the 
merits of our parlor-maid, Mary,” re- 
marked Mrs. Van Helm. “I remember 
you thought it rather extreme. He evi- 
dently knew the story. Only another of 
your faux pas, dear—but that’s a detail. 
Go on, Mrs. Armory.” 

‘*There’s nothing more to tell. No one 
ever succeeded in finding out who the 
child’s father was, and as the girl did not 
return here, the talk naturally died out. 
But, now she has returned, I wonder if 
she’s prepared to take the consequences. 
I suppose she came back here thinking 
the whole thing would be forgotten, (it 
never got to the servants’ quarters; for, 
as I said, Nellie was very particular to 
hush it all up) but we knew. I suppose 
she thinks we shouldn’t remember. I 
think it’s rather foolhardy in her to have 
risked it,—not that one would injure her, 
of course, but I suppose some of us 
would hesitate about taking her into our 
service,—especially where there were 
children.” 

‘*Another reason why I’m thankful I’m 
unincumbered,” rejoined Mrs. Van Helm. 
‘It would be provoking to have to dis- 
miss Elizabeth on account of children. I 
don’t know whether I should hesitate 
about taking her into my service or not, 
but I know I sha’n’t hesitate about keep- 
ing her there. She’s a perfect servant. 
All this happened before my time, and I 
don’t see that I’m bound to respect tradi- 
tions, to the extent of interrupting the 
even tenor of my household’s way. Well, 
chérie, what do you think of your statu- 
esque friend now?” 

‘*I’m even more interested in her,” said 
Mary Romayne. ‘She has trodden the 
winepress alone. If I had my way, I 
should politely insist upon her having 
companionship. I should suggest that 
some one take his turn at the pleasant 
occupation. But, pshaw! it’s all of a 
piece. Evidently the commandments are 
perfectly arbitrary. They are adjustable 
and reversible and erasable. One mustn’t 
lie,—but lying isn’t so bad as stealing, 
and—er—some other things are not so 
bad as lying. And one needn’t honor 
oue’s parents now-a-days, and it doesn’t 
matter if one covets one’s neighbor’s 
goods or net—only it isn’t very good form 
to talk about it. It’s a pity a little more 
trouble wasn’t taken in the first place, 
and the commandments arranged and 
numbered according to their consequence, 
with the seventh at the beginning as least 
important, and quite subject to the taste 
and discretion of the upper classes.” 

‘‘Mary, Mary!” cried Mrs. Van Helm. 
“You are shockingly offensive. Pray, 
pardon her, Mrs. Armory, she is such an 
extremist, and such a blind partisan !” 

Probably Mrs. Armory agreed with 
her, for she left soon after—almost imme- 
diately—and when she was gone Mrs. Van 
Helm reiterated that her sister had been 
shockingly offensive. 

‘*Well, I can’t help it,” said the girl, 
wearily. ‘I’m tired and sick of being 
immoderately discreet.” 

She made her way up to her own room 
and sat down beside the window, thinking 
how little good her passionate outburst 
would do any one—herself least of all. 
But she did not regret it on that account. 
She did not regret it on any account; 
she only deplored its futility. She thought 
she had a key to Elizabeth’s conclusion 
against her marriage. Probably the girl 
had no courage to confess herself, and 
could not make up her mind to the dis- 
honor of secrecy. She thought, too, she 
had a clew to Philip De Peyster’s remark 
about the pedestal. But he might have 
Tefrained from that. It would have been 
More decent to have refrained. She 
thought she would wait until evening, and 
then see if she could not help the girl to 
Rreater strength of will and moral cour- 
age. But she would not begin by letting 
her know that she divined her secret. 


THE WOMAN'S 


She would leave her the opportunity of 
disclosing it herself. It would not be 
just to rob her of the virtue of voluntary 
confession, nor cheapen its value by any 
hint of foreknowledge. 

At the usual hour Elizabeth appeared 
before the door, ready to perform her 
accustomed service, but Miss Romayne 
noticed that her eyes were red with weep- 
ing, and that her fingers trembled as 
they unbound her hair. 

“What is it, Elizabeth?” she asked 
gently, turning half around, and stretch- 


girl’s, which lay upon her head. 


hastily from her place. The young woman 
was standing behind her chair, with her 
heai bowed and her hands pressed tight 
against her face, but she made no sound. 

Miss Romayne took a step nearer, and 
touched her tenderly upon the arm. 
Elizabeth,” (she could not have said 
‘*my poor girl’’) ‘‘whatever you are will- 
ing to tell me I shall be so glad to hear! 
[f you have anything on your heart that 
sympathy will lighten, let me know it. 
But tell me nothing you are not sure you 
would wish me to know to-morrow—at 
another time, when you were more com- 
posed. I mean, I do not wish to force a 
confidence you might regret later.” 

She was talking to her as she might 
have talked to her sister Constance. 

The girl shook her head and managed 
to say, ‘‘No, I should not regret it. I 
wish to tell you. But 1am not unhappy, 
only very humbled—very grateful. It 
has come to me often of Jate—since I have 
been with you, miss, that certain things I 
had thought were right (or at least, not 
wrong) and that I could make up for, 
were wrong and couldn’t be made up for. 
I don’t want to do wrong any more. I 
wish to be good. I haven’t been good, 
but I thought I needn’t tell of it. It 
hurt me too much. But I did tell—to- 
night. I told Martin, and he said—he 
was not hard to me—he only said—he 
was sorry—and it seemed as if my heart 
would break. I felt wicked before, but I 
was always proud, and I held my head up. 
But now I am ashamed. Oh, miss, will 
you let me tell you what I told Martin?” 


And then she told the same story that 
Mary had heard earlier in the day—at 
scarcely more length, and with absolute 
veracity. She did not indict any one else; 
she had not to Martin. It could do no 
good; it would only do harm. He was 
not in her walk of life, and it had all hap- 
pened years ago. 

‘Ah, how faithful you must be to your 
husband,” said Mary; ‘faithful, and 
grateful and loving all your life long!” 

The young woman bowed her head. 
love him so!”’ she said simply. 

Mrs. Van Helm was not surprised when 
she heard that Elizabeth was going to be 
married. 

‘I told you he’d be able to cope with 
her reasons if he wanted to. Evidently 
she hasn’t given him the one, par excel- 
lence, or he wouldn’t have wanted to.” 

“She told him what Mrs. Armory told 
us, if that’s what you mean,” said Miss 
Romayne. 

‘‘And he’s going to marry her, notwith- 
standing? His taste for the statuesque 
must be disproportionate,” returned her 
sister. 

Elizabeth was married a couple of weeks 
later. 

If the new maid had any special predi- 
lection for the performance of tasks out- 
side her province, the predilection did 
not lie in the direction of Miss Romayne’s 
hair, and Mary was still without an at- 
tendant of her own. 

Mrs. Van Helm was very generous to 
Elizabeth on the occasion of her wedding. 
which, she maintained, was virtuous of 
her, considering the loss she sustained 
through the event. 

‘‘And there’ll be no one to help poor 
Miss Romayne to dress for the clam-bake 
to-morrow morning, for I can’t spare 
Jeanne,” said she, plaintively, when the 
girl came to bid her goodby, before leav- 
ing for the church. 

‘*Indeed, madam, I’ll come,’’ said the 
young woman quickly; ‘‘I have told Miss 
Romayne I will come.” 

‘“‘What! Leave your husband the 
morning after you’re married to him? 
That would be clever!” 

‘‘He will understand,” replied Eliza- 
beth. 

Promptly on time the next day she 
made her appearance before Mary Ro- 
mayne’s door. She was radiant; but her 
radiance was of a wistful cast. She was 
tearfully happy. She told Miss Romayne 
why, what time she was arranging her 
hair. 

“After we were married, miss,” she 
said, ‘‘we walked home together to his 
little house, just beyond the Park here. 
And when we got there the children 
were waiting for us at the door, and he 
had taught them to call me ‘Mother,’ 
and they kissed me, and it seemed as if it 
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were too much happiness. And evesy- 
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thing was so clean and bright and home- 


like. We had our supper quietly all 
together, and after I had washed the 
dishes and had laid them away, we—the 
children and Martin and I—sat down by 
the kitchen doorway, and it was, oh! so 
sweet and calm and still. I had the 
youngest girlinmy arms. She had fallen 
asleep there; she’s only a baby child. 
And by and by I noticed that the children 
and I were doing all the talking. My 
husband was very still, and he hadn’t 
spoken for a long time. I asked him 


ing up @ sympathetic hand to touch the | what was the matter, and he said he was 


thinking how happy he was, with his wife 





There was no reply, and Mary rose | #nd children about him so; and that there 


was only one thing wanting to make it 
complete; and I asked him what was 
that, and he said, ‘My other child’; and 
this morning he went to fetch him home 
to me; and oh, miss, if my husband 
were a saint on high, I couldn’t worship 
him more than I do for the deed he’s done 
this day.” 

Mary Romayne did not speak. After 
awhile she said, irrelevantly, ‘‘What is 
your husband’s work, Elizabeth?” 

‘*He is Mr. De Peyster’s trainer, miss. 
He has charge of all his horses.” 

Up to this time Mary Romayne had 
persisted in her course of ‘‘dallying” with 
Philip De Peyster, but her dallying could 
not have been ‘‘undue,”’ or, as he had said, 
he would not have permitted it, and he 
was permitting it. That is, he was even 
more averse than he had been in the first 
place to considering himself the subject 
of an unqualified rejection. He found, as 
time went on, that it would be more and 
more distasteful to him to feel that she 
looked upon herself as having put him 
outside the chance of recall. 

Her sister asked her one day what she 
intended ‘‘to do with him.” 

“Nothing. I’m waiting for time to 
develop my knowledge of him. When I 
know him better and understand him 
more, I may marry him.” 

A little circumstance occurred that 
morning that led to her knowing him 
better, even though it tended to make her 
understand him less. She was still busy 
with her toilet when he was announced, 
and she bade Elizabeth say she would be 
down very soon, but not quite immedi- 
ately ; and she was sorry her sister could 
not receive him at once in her stead, but 
Mrs. Van Helm was also in her dressing- 
room. 

She finished her ‘‘last touches” much 
sooner than she had supposed possible, 
and ran lightly down stairs, pausing at 
the drawing-room door before pushing 
through the curtains, to adjust a fold or 
secure a pin. As she stood there she 
heard a voice at her side, separated from 
her only by the intervening portiére. It 
was Philip De Peyster’s voice, and he was 
saying :— 

‘Come, Elizabeth, don’t be a fool. A 
girl in your position can’t afford to be so 
d—d independent. Hurry! take it! 
She’ll be down in a moment. How are 
you going to manage now you’re not 
earning wages any more? Are you going 
to let him support it? It was all very 
-well while you had your wages, but now 
you’ve got to pocket your pride to one of 
us, and it’d better be to me than to 
him.’’ 

A second later Elizabeth heard the 
tinkle of Miss Romayne’s bell. She an- 
swered it upon the instant. 

“Elizabeth,” said the girl drearily, 
‘please go down and tell Mr. De Peyster 
that I cannot receive him at all to-day— 
not to-day nor anyday. Tell him I will 
never receive him again.” 

The young woman stood irresolute for 
& moment, astounded out of her usual 
perfect control. 

Mrs. Van Helm, who had just rustled in, 
gave an exclamation of dismay. 

‘‘What? Are you going to dismiss him 
like that? Wait, Elizabeth! I[ will go 
down and explain—he will demand an ex- 
planation—what shall I say is your rea- 
son, Mary? You must have a reason.” 

‘*Yes, I have a reason,” responded the 
girl bitterly, ‘‘but he won’t be able to 
‘cope’ with it, Constance. Tell him I 
heard what he said just now. He will 
understand.” 

“Am I to tell him you will not marry 
him?” inquired her sister. 

‘“*You can tell him I should have pre- 
ferred to have married his trainer,” said 
Mary Romayne.— Overland Monthly. 
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ASK YOUR FRIENDS 


Who have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla what 
they think of it, and the replies will be 
positive in its favor. Simply what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla does, that tells the story of 
its merit. One has been cured of indiges- 
tion or dyspepsia, another finds it indis- 
pensable for sick headache or biliousness, 
while others report remarkable cures of 
scrofula, catarrh, rheumatism, salt rheum, 
etc. 

Hoop’s PILLs are purely vegetable. 
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hold the shoe in the hardest service until we 
Thus it will 


them all. 


The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAILS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
“Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 


of finished product; elasticity and smoothness combined with holding 
power in clinch. It allows the use of very small nails.’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised in a horse nail, 
except the “material from which it is made,” “the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “hoiding power in the clinch,” enables them to 


By the “use of small nails,” large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith. 
be seen that the officials of the WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
recognize what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORIES 


The Putnam Nail Compony'e Factories at 
ground are occupied by this plant and about 
in the buildings. More than four hundred pe 
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They are not sheared but have smooth edg 





The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 


The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hi - 
World. In its manufacture the old hand process ts followed. a oe ae ee 


Forged from end of rod, by hammers only. 
It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Split, Sliver or Break when it is driven i P 
} és  d nto the 
hard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 


into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is absolutely safe and outwears all others. 
See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. <—-_, 


@ PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Neponset, @ suburb of Boston, Mass. Ten acres of 
160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
sople are employed, 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDA YT TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNO- 
Tton and the West, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago, and 7 P. M. sleeping-car to Chicago. 

For UNION SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
A. M3 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10 15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 9.40 
A.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 

10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JuncTIon and Fitcusure, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
3 00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local téme-tables can be obtained at p 3 
station ticket office eaeeweg Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 








New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston tf 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M. 





tDaily, Sundays ex 


*Daily, including Sundays. 
pot 


cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent. 


HYPERTRICHOSIS 
(Superfiuous Hair). 
Positively Cured by Electricity. 

MME. WALDRON, Specialist, will receive patrons 
at her residence for the only safe and scientific treat. 
ment of this most annoying blemish. A special 
process, sure and gentle, approved Ld physicians. 
Absolutely WITHOUT DISCOMFORT, mark or return. 
MOLES removed also, leaving no trace. Interview or 
correspondence cordially invited, and strictly confi 
dential. Sealed circular on application. 

Private Parlors, 415 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young, 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal! Office, Boston, Mass. 





hine Habit Cured in 1. 
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SEXES Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| Session Commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1994. 
For particulars address, 
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